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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS : AUCTIONS 

p_-~- Sotheby’s = 

FOUNDED 1744 ** 

Monday 20lh July. 1981 

bi 10.30 am, 6 pm and 8 pm and the following day at 10.30 am 

Morning Sessions at the Grosvenor Saleroom, Bloomfield Place. 

Evening Sessions at Bond Street. 

VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 
LITERARY MANUSCRIPTS AND 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 

including 

(he archive of original designs, blue-prints, photographs and reports relating to 
the waik of Raymond Locwy as Habitability Consultant to NASA for the Apollo, 
Saturn, Skylab and Shuttle projects, with other industrial designs by him. 

■ The log-book of the Centurion kept during Anson's celebrated voyage of 
circumnavigation. 

An Important collection of letters to T. B. Lawrence. 

Collections of poetical manuscripts by Elisabeth Barrett Browning and Robert Burns. 
A substantially unpublished manuscript by Daniel Defoe. 

An autograph poem and letter by Aphra Behn about Edmund Waller. 

A partly unpublished autobiography of Virginia Wooif. 

An early ten-page verse-letter by Dylan Thomas. 

Documents about Elizabethan glass-makers, curriers, stationers and printers, including a 
document signed by William JBggard, the primer of the First Folio. 

Prompt-books of Shakespeare's plays marked by Sir Henry Irving. 

Two autograph plays by Pirandello. 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


CATALOGUES 


Two autograph plays by Pirandello. 

a. E. Moore's annotated copies of Wittgenstein’s 'Blue* and 'Brown' Books. 
Seventeenth-century poetical miscellanies containing poems by Donne. 

A document signed by Guy Fawkes.' believed to be the last in private hands. 


n uvwuiiiviii aigiHtu ir/ mm/ a u n nw. iw bjp* mas hi |<a unniu. 

Photographs and papers about the Maxim gun. 

Plans of Quebec by General Wolfe’s chief engineer. 

Eighteenth-century collections relating to America, Nova Scotia and Australia. 

Letters to and by the band-master on the Titanic. 

Letters or manuscripts by George Berkeley, William Bligh, Sir Richard Burton, Aleister 
Crowley,' Church III, Elizabeth I, Admiral Fisher, General Gordon, Thomas Gray, James 
and Lucia Joyce, Lear, Livingstone, Nelson, Sean O'Casey, Chrlstabel Pankhurst, Ezra 
Pound, Dorothy Sayers (long series), Lady Sale, Stanley Spencer (long illustrated series), 
Evelyn Waugh, and Chaim Weizmann (about World Zionism). 

The document by which Queen Victoria sign I fie Id her consent to the marriage of the then 
Prince of Wales. . 


In sending commissions this catalogue may be referred to as ‘EXPLORER*. 
On view at least two days previously (not Saturdays) .' 

. Illustrated catalogue, £7.SO <629 lots) 


StHhcby Parke Berne t & Co., 8 log infield Place, London WIA2AA. 34-35 Now Bond Sued, London W1A2AA. 
. . Telephone': (ill) 493 8080 refer: 24454 SPD Lang Telegrams Ablnltlo. London Wl. 


COURSES 

Middlesex*. 

Polytechnic 

MA 

in History 


TWoysqri ifnMnw starting 
tifcSaptKnhaf 

■*r Design and 

production sly die*. 

' * ' Dbmaailp.InleViora •! 
•:!: : 'apd cJomestTc Sfa: . 
!• * " ■ Redrasantatlort and 
• v. aen-prawntBllonin . 
'! do thing apd 
; communication. • 

, * ' Guided Introduction 
/ to Ihtor-dltclplinary 1 


Further Informations 


PERSONAL 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

ElOO to £30.000 
written terms on request 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
31 ffltfHlF. 

, Phono: 01,491 SW4 


RIBRARCH Assistance. translation, 
entatopuea, archives. asperledCBd 
ffl London.. and U.K. — 
Associates, 4 4 -38 

ws* 


CATALOGUES 

HISTORY * WAR, CM. 16 now 

S jndy. Pater Ball. 34 Candid ms kar 
oW| Edinburgh i (031*933 49371. 
■ open dally 14 -B tor n-hand academic 
books. 


laoqdem!^ 


CURRENT CAtALOauaii 109 Art 

lisss 


top stn tups 


LIBRARIANS 



LfilCBjSTBR 
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Monday 22nd June FOUNDED 1744 W 

and following day at 11.00 am at Bloomfield Place, New Bond Street 

VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS 

including important collections or Art, Architecture, Chinese Rice Paner draw)™. 
History, Literature, Medicine and Travel. per ar8Wln * s ’ 

Illustrated Catalogue £2.30 Unillustrated £2 00 

Thursday 25th June 

at 11.00 am at Hodgson's Saleroom, Bloomfield Place off New Bond Siren 

PRINTED BOOKS 

Catalogue SOp 

Monday 29lh June 

at 11.00 am and 2.30 pm at Bloomfield Place, New Bond Street 

ATLASES, MAPS AND PRINTED BOOKS 

Including bound collections of eighteenth-century maps, maps by Blaeu, Dudley 
Coronelll, Homann, Jansson Mercator, Petty, Speed and others of the Americas Asia' 
Africa, Europe, Oreat Britain, Including County maps and a number of maps of Ireland' 

■ Scandinavia. India and the Far East. Geological mans. Road Books, etc., and Camdcn’i 
Britannia, 1695 including other books relating to Travel and Literature. 

Catalogue £l SO 

Sotheby Parke Bcrnet it Co., 34-35 New Bond Street, London W1A2AA Telephone: (01) 493 80S) 


I. ft M. MORTON-SMITH 

Catalogue No. 1 (New Series) 
of antiquarian Books available 
on request, comprising books 
on Agrloulture, Art, English 
Literature, Italy, Musical 
instruments. Science, Top- 
ography and Travel, etc. 

Mayslelth, Mllland, 
Uphook, Hante. GU30 7JN. 

' TLBI14 


DALIAN BOOKS 

• Modem First Editions 
Catalogue 33 now available 
Price £1 . 

I refundable against order! 

14 Remington St. London N1 
Tel: 01-263 6311 , 


FOR SALE A WANTED 

For sale 


A cultured (filenames luparti cotrctlon of 
book* on phloeophy. theology, Nitory,- 
Ihereture,- culture, on end orotlM — 

: about B^QO homo In oicHtitl condition. • 
Includes 1st odltlona, It 1 ub|r*ttd 
editions and limited ad Won* and tome 
. Mtebt pepwbacks. 

Enquires lo Box No. 3 10. ■ TLS The 
Thtte W.0.1. . ■ . TL8124 


OUR SUMMIR SALII SOU ofr nil 
marked price* 6 th- 20 th Juno (for 

B urchaaea of £90.00 and over). 

obert Temple. The Klng'o Crop* 
Boakshlp, IB York Way. London, 


and aver). 
Jng'o Croai 
■y. London, 
Ul4 


INDIA, Central Arts, Islamic 
World. Rare and old books. Luts 
avoliablo: specify region. Hoialns 
BookBj 95 Connaugh Street, Lon- 


MARITIMI and Navel Book Col- 
lecting Service. Please let mo 
know the books you ore seeking. 
Author end title. 6.A-B. appreci- 
ated. Free eetaloouae Issued, a. 
L. Green. Navel and Maritime 
Bookshop. 104 Plton anger Lane, 
Ealing. W9 LQX. Toleohone 01- 
997 6494. Shop ppoa Wednesday 
to Saturday. LI 14 


FOR Catalogue of modern first, 
limited editions, and proof copies 
— Old Kestlnge Bookshop, 14 & 
19 George Street. Hastings. Bus. 
SON. *nd tor Autumn Catalogue 
relating fa Book Design and 


Typography. 


CHINA. Japan; Central Aela. Book 
llata and catalogue! available. Him- 
Shan Tang Ltd, 061 Fulham Rd., 
SW6. Tel. 01-781-9447 

'OUT or Print Book 4 Service. 
17 . Pair water Grove -IB), 
Cardiff. Baa tor detail*. 4 4 Lit 4 

LIBRARIANS 

LONDON 

THE POLYTECHNIC 
OF NORTH LONDON 

LIBRARY i^NIMNfORMATlON 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 4 
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Da tolls from 17 Church La, Lyrefes- 
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ANY American books. asworad-if. 
print. — Orsay Books. Bt-31 
Avjyue, Rsgo Park. Win* YorkJ^ 
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The haunted world 
of H.P. Lovecraft 

Money and politics 
in modern France 

Jocelyn Brooke and 
the Orchid Trilogy 

A Latin forgery; 
Vonnegut and ‘Palm Sunday’ 

The judgments 
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Fiction: Michael Innes, 
Irving Stone’s Darwin, 

'■ ClhjfT,- T . ? '• 


Nature from within 
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Working with Structuralism 

Essays and Reviews on Nineteenih- 
and Twentieth-Century Literature 

DAVID LODGE 

Professor of Modem English. University of Birmingham 
The authors and topics discussed range from Thomas Hardy to 
Tom Wolfe and from the poetics of fiction to the poetry of 
psychobabbla, H Y 

0658 S EtO.95 11 June 

The Lower and Middle 
Palaeolithic Periods in 
Britain 
DEREK A. ROE 

Director, Donald Baden-Powell Quaternary Research Centre, 
University of Oxford 

This third volume in the series The Arohaeofogy of Britain is the 
broadest up-to-date survey of the period. 

06004 1 16 figures. 16 pages plates £35 4 June 

Bath 

ASocial History 1680-1850 

or A Valley of Pleasure, yet a Sink of Iniquity 

R. S. NEALE 

Professor Neale, a former lecturer at Bath Technical Collage 
reveals the changing structure of society and its social values as 
shown in the expansion of the city. 

0833 X 40 pegas, 32 illustrations, 37 tables £18 
Special price until 31 October 1881 £14 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
The Critical Heritage 
Edited by PAUL MAIXNER 

Late Professor of English, Rhode Island College 

L n ““ "‘ lld! T ' rom Meredith, Henry denies, Salntebury, 
Hopkins, Goase, Andrew Leng and Gaorge Moore. 

05059 £17.50 21 May 

Marx and Wittgenstein 

Social Praxis and Soda! Explanation 

DAVID RUBINSTEIN 

University of Illinois 
06888 £12.50 11 June 

Freud’s Unfinished Journey' 

Conventional and Critical forspaclivesiri Psychoanalytic Theory 

LOUIS BREGER . 

.... : -Professor of Psychology^ CfT 

..06i36.£660TfJune' !■’ . £ 

Thte Political Nature ofa Ruling Class 

Cap/fa/ and Ideology in South Africa 1890-1933 

BELINDA BOZZOU * 1 

Ir ; University of Witvyatarstend i ‘->y : , 

'.\- Qt2!2 t.£t4 l4Mey ' . ; ' 

Structure, Interaction and Social Theory . 
DEREK LAYDER / 

' • • University of Leicester 

0762 £9.50 21 May . ■ ' ■ '< ,.i . . 

: : , TJ 1 ® 9* Home Owners Klb ; '• . 

. ■- P^deversuspublic'choicas ln hOusirtg tanura . . 

; ' ••• 1 JIMKEMENY •' T i 

Centre for Urban Studies,. University of Birmingham 

C ~ ; ,:i;V v :: ■? , v T J £6.95 .c 
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Allurements of the abyss 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


JUNE 19 1981 


contents 


By S. S. Prawer 


ing; and, in the main body of the tions of lime and space” und con- darkness”, wc read in The Silver alluring and P^cicalivc abysses of 
book, some brief general studies of trust them with the mind's “free- key, and lest we discount this as unphiinbcd space _ and JjnguessM 


S. S. PRAWER 
RENfiE HAYNES 
RONALD BOTTRALL 


IvW 1 (E S, t0 ^ : Hl P ' Lovecraf t - Four Decades of Critw™ 

SutLfcT 0 " 0 ' 7 ° ,0 ' x ' 111 ’ H ' rmc,lc and 


H. P- Lovecraft: Four Decades of Uvecraffs fictions in the context doms and expansions and-’ advent- the * despairing thought of an entity which press in on i the know" 
Criticism of his life, clear surveys of his urous expectations" He sees him- invented narrator, Lovccraft world from unknown infinities and 

t 47 DD Ohio University Press. £9. mythology and Weltanschauung, se |f ^ banging to the ranks of declared in his own person and m unknown 9* JJJJ* 

0 8214 0442 3 analyses of particular stories and these sensitive spirits, but specifi- idiom, in n letter of 1929, that the W*. mb 

' 88 poems, as well as a survey of the cally excludes “self-blinded earth- cosmos “docsn I give a damn one ai,d conMiousness constitutes only 

, . . „ . thmca literary influences that helped to gazers like little Augie Dcrleth”. way or the other about the special p nc “v® co-ordinates that may 

. ■The only r {- al horr ? r K ^i shape his work. Edmund Wilson’s wants and ultimate welfare of mos- 1,c discussed in his narrntnc unf- 

■* tkms is the horror of bad taste and Wffl) Yorker article of 1944, am (hi „ s. nn( nf rnnw tn quitocs,' rats, lice, dogs, men. verse. At the opposite extreme, 

bad art." Edmund Wilson s reprinted in Classics and Commercials, . AU ' h ' s !LAj f S {J? ho««. pterodactyls, trees, fungi, ' nd ln significant tension wnh the 

meraorable attack on Lovecraft s is the only overtly hostile esSay Joshi has d «?. ' k tn rwieih who dodos, or other forms of biological .osmos -centred view just dewribed, 

• Euiasv-tales, which, for all their chosen to include. Other contributors, Y™? to Dcrleth, who i is the delicote, precise evocation of 

occasional over-wntmg and adjec- however do voire ocrasionrimisririnas 5? unde . d lbc Arkba . m p J es * fo t r 1,s “ 8y ' .... New England settings in many of 

: rival insistence exert on many of us a Sbout £r£in ZoeS of' LevSraffs dissemination and introduced it to For the congeries of imagined h | s la les-the streets, the buildings, 

. {urination akin to that felt by their triHnps and Dersonalitv and the com- lhc f . ff . ,d ^ r readership it had failed worlds with which man can make he surrounding countryside, of his 

hanless protagonists in the face of J3SS J, l 1 KST finSpiT n 10 find dunn S ils au,hors .bncf and occasional horrifying as well as fas- „ativc Providence, of Boston, and 


JOHN BAYLEY Jocelyn Brooke: The Orchid Trilogy 


J. MORDAUNT CROOK 
REDMOND O'HANLON 
STUART SUTHERLAND 

DAVID RIDGWAY 


VALENTINE CUNNINGHAM 
JANET MORGAN 

EUGEN WEBER 

NESTA ROBERTS 

PETER CONRAD 


JOHN BUXTON 
EDWARD BURNS 


ROBERT A: McCAUGHEY 
ROBERT BERNARD MARTIN 


MICHAEL MASON 
ROBERT HEWISON 
FRANCES SPALDING 
RICHARD COMBS 
MARK HA WORTH-BOOTH 
PATRICIA CRAIG 
HENRY GIFFORD 
HAROLD HOBSON 
MARK ABLEY 


:• A- N. WILSON 
HUMPHREY CARPENTER 


JOHN LUCAS 
LACHLAN MACKINNON 
. C. N. L. BROOKE 
W. L. WARREN 


VICJLET CONOLLY 

' LRS A. MURRAY 
ALECNOVE' 
LEONARD SCBAPIRO 




Fiction ; 

Thomas M. Diwh and Charles Naylor: Nelghbourina Lives 

wsLszssnjtssr 1 * Novd <,,char, “ _ 

■■ B 

coslddetta Fibula Prenestina - Antlqturi “ 
erudltl e falsari nella Roma dell'Ottocento 

J 111 

Suj ? d,,y “ ^ Aut oMographkal Collage 
Anthony Bailey : America, Lost and Found . R 

Jera-Nofil Jeanneney: L'Argenl each* - Milieux d’affaires ct poevoin 
polltlques dans la France du XXe stole 

Carolyn Scott; The Heavenly Witch - The Story of the Marfchak ffij 


Salinslstence exert on many of us a KTrtKwS o( LmSSR and jnlmduced it to For the congeries of imagined 

[urination akin to that felt by ‘heir 'SSas^DeSnaUtv^ ^and^herom- lhc f . w J d " ;«adcrship it had failed worlds with which man can make 
Sess protagonists in the face of JTLyJJ f JJL m thaf includes T O 10 find dunns lts au,hors bncf nnd occasional horrifying as well as fas- 
SKecrlts, -el out for a vigor- °^ a ^*3**^™ not yery prosperous life. Bui cinating contact, Lovccraft devised 

ou defence which S. T. Joshi, at first Barto^ L St AmSd a’s weH as Frite *■*«! “ ™. nc 4 l L h . c a hi « or >- a cosmography, and a 

siht, does not seem well-equipped to fJJJ? an d RrSS? nfoch is varied mnt& of Max Brod or be “* ,!e his who,c scnes of sentient trans- 
act. Joshi's iiteran 1 Judgment J" i“bS2?2e dS» of adhe^ *** ™ t0 ilka's work if .arthly beings and entities whose 

allows him to see in Winfield Townley ena m that KGk f res ™ e « h ® of nam « human l! » n 6 u «g c , seeks to 

Scott a “major American poet"; and 2JJ lhat work from tbe . dis «P les render by such phonetic clusters as 
his uncertaii feeling for the English ™ Mg*" 88 th e Bater "" W? “ R u "^ i,s ,f cxl b V Vog-Sothoth Azntholh, Nyar- 
Iwguage shows up on page after page street Irrcfluarsand the cultof Sher- Roving the disciple's wefl-meant lathotep, Shub-Nigguraih and 
in such constructions as “be could “lmprovemcnis’'. It is time to dis- Cthulhu. Because oT this cosmic 

leisurely appreciate" or “[he] strived to loCK noimes • card Derleths Cthulhu Mythos, vision of non-humun entities fighl- 

hmnonlse himaett” or “Like Poe, The first task we have to per- which gives distorting prominence ing out their battles and conflicts 


one of five co-ordinates that mav 
be discussed in his narrative uni- 
verse. At the opposite extreme, 
md in significant tension with the 
.-osmos-ccntrcd view just described, 
is the delicate, precise evocation of 
Vcw England settings in many of 


For the congeries of imagined h j s i a les— the streets, the buildin, 


Scott a “ma or American poet"; ana which wW discussed as “even 1081 worK nam Ine s nar- render oy suen pnoneuc ci 

his uncertain feeling for the English more infentHe than the Ba'kbr ^ c * e 8 es i s “ »** text by Yog-Sothoth, Azntholh, 

language shows up on page after page g 1 irrlflulare and the cult of Sher- I? moving the ,f J| sciplo , s well-meant lathotep, Shub-Niggurai 
in such constructions as “be could “improvements”. It is time to dis- Cthulhu. Because oT thi 


52K *£ ni l ^WJe Gorky - The Implication of Symbols 
A “etrMpectlve (Guggenheim Museum, Nei 
O. Louis GueJielmf. (Whitney Museum, New York) 


, leisurely appreciate" or “[he] strived to 
l harmonise himselt” or “Like Foe, 
r Lovecraft's position in the history of 
sdcnce-flctlon is important", as well as 
, in clumsy formulauons' like . .we 
! End several complementary patterns 
[elating to this basic one of the cosmic 
quality 6 or "the most revolutionary 
ind significant contribution has been 
done in the following article". Add to 
• this some eccentric spellings with 
. which the book is peppered - "flare" 
lor “flair", for instance, or “develope- 
CGnr (constantly; could this be Ohio 


lock Holmes”. 


Lucy Gent: fictuS ^ tod rS&i lsSS&O ^ 

£' SM; d? ! The LauBhl ° 8 Trad,tlon - m 

Ronald Story: The Forging of an Aristocracy - Harvard and the Mm 
Upper Class 1800-1870 

Eric H, Monkkonen: PoUce in Urb an America, 1860-1920 Bl 

Commentary 

Mary Potter (Serpentine Gallery) 

Modigliani (Musfe d’Art Moderne de la VUIe de Paris) 

RecMt Acquisitions at the National Portrait Gallery 

Truffout’a The Last Metro (Curzon Cinema) 1 

The Panoramlc Image (John Hansard Gallery, Southampton) 

TJe Doctor's Dilemma (Greenwich Theatre) 

Mandelstam discussed at the Cambridge Poetry Festival ■ ' . 

Barnum (London Palladium) 

Billy Bishop Goes To War (Comedy Theatre) 


, To the- Editor 

Among this week’s contributors • ' * 


ftter Quennell (Editor): A. Lonely Business - A Self-Portrait : 
of James Pope-Hennessy . 

Bernard Seltin: The Life and Works of David Lindsay ' J. 

Author, Author S- 


Randall Jarrell: Kipling,- Auden and Co - Essays and Reviews 1935-64 
Robert Rehder: Wordsworth and the BeginnlngsofModern Poetry 

CoUn Platt: The Parish Churches of Medieval England 

Marv I,. rhf>nHv< Dnaw ni.iiKn iiZa.i mq , ' 


Hfflne Carrirc d’Encausse: tie Pouvolr Conftsqui — GouverusnU ff 
Gouvera4s fen U.R.S.S, ! 

First E^say ;.on Interest (poem) . 

Alas lair Mauley: Women’s Work and Wages In the Soviet UoW 
John Barber: Soviet Historians in Crisis 


Elisabeth CroUi The Politic* Man 

Portrait 


e in <;©i temporary 
a People 


p'v 


it 



University Press house-style?), or "de- 
fenceable'' - and you become wary of 
trusting such assurances as “Lovecraft 
ns exceedingly careful about . the 
; imallest nuances of spelling, punctua- 
tion, aad grammar” or “We encounter 
I. [in Lovecraft’s writing] a soberly eru- 
die and precise style . . . Lovecraft 
xarcbed tor the mot juste assiduously 
» did Flaubert". Can someone who. 
writes such shaky English really be 
trusted to judge ^nuance" and “pred- • 
dwi" in the achieved work, rather than 
4c endeavours, and pretensions, of 
' othera? 

i Not does , the" compilation under 
review examine all significant 
; vpects of the body of work with 
■ : it jdeals., Lovecraft earned h(s 

; .Wag, appropriately, as a “ghost", " 
j. Jfwiser of the writings of others; 
j- though ipanv of these revirions 
,.®ye been published, there is no . 

. . wreditipn of them here. He 
refers frequently to a wide variety 

« pctorial motifs, from the back- • ■ • .r •• ‘ > • • whom Lovecraft chooses as nar- 

Er ?L^ na ^°; s exotic tial [flowers, but acrylic ‘’Sugar Plum Fairies", these tiwier women leer out of Robert KushnePs ’'mixed ratot dr prot8gOQ ; 3t 0 f hJs tales. 

fyntistic illustra- media" painting to be auctioned at a sale.of Contemporary Artuil Christie s, 8 King Sf reel, London SWJ on June 30. la usually a scholar or a sden- 

■SteiSSJy 55 fa ? d . on . • - — — ; — — • -^7 list <lhe narrator of The Shadow 

m thpiii2J51J ,Ct * rta ' t?' y 1 nan' adeauatelv to some minof and incidental over vast aeons of lime, Lejber has out of Time characteristically aban- ! 

■ u 1 !* f orm * !^ 0 T°A«^n^wnrk Is to entities and ■ substitute somelhlng called Lovecraft 'fthe. Copernicus of. dons .political economy for non- 

have ■■ had appreciate {h ’ t ^ nearer * to Lovtcraft's . Yog-Sothoth the horror-story": “He shifted the Freudian psychology), who pursues 

j: dkHtrniit? 0 *?/^ (and .sometimes scrape off , me acc ■ \ ^ ^ Is so ably recon- s focus of supernatural dread 1 , Leiber knowledge .beyond the bounds of 

S iS? S&v. the ■ !? to U 9 n,y i uSShW own sorted aid expounded by D. W. maintains, ^Trorn man and his little the explored world and thus comes 

W9 r k has been received, author Was published In his # own sOTrteo ana expoun y contact -and ■ collision with.; 


Ills talcs— the streets, the buildings, 
he surrounding countryside, of his 
■lativc Providence, of Boston, and 
of the imaginary town of Arkham 
which we muy imagine not many 
miles away from either of these 
centres. Unlike Poe (with whom he 
had much in common, whoso work 
lie expounded sensitively and 
imaginatively, and whose manner 
he imitated in more Ilian one tale), 
Lovecraft did not select European 
•ettings for his characters; he 
-hose, rather, to follow the lead of 
1 1 uwt home’s Young Goodman 
Hrtiwn and the 77ie House of the 
Sc iwi Gables. "The heritage of 
American weirdness", he suid of 
Hnwthornc in Supernatural Horror 
in Literature, “was his to a most 
intense degree, and he snw a dis- 
mal throng of Vague spectres be- 
hind the .common phenomena of 
life . . Lovecraft's “cosmic feel- 
ing”, his experience of "the lure of 
unplumbed space, the terror of the 
encroaching outer void, nnd the 
struggle of .the ego to transcend 
the known and established order of 
time, space, matter, force, 
geometry, und natural law in 
general 1 * (writing to C. A. Smith, 
November 7, 11)30) - these were 
firmly anchored in thb topographic 
und architectural particulars of his 
beloved New England. In this he 
resembled the "epicure of the terr- 
ible" whom he placed at the centre 
of his frequently anthologized tale 
The Pictures In the House: a 

character who praises the New 
England backwoods as able to lead 
towards a "perfection of the hide- 
ous” which lures and fascinates as 
much its it frightens or repels. 

We have now reached the third 
co-ordinate of Lovecraft's world, 
the point at which cosmic vision 
and a keen appreciation of one 
small comer of our earth came 
together. This is, , of course, the 
mind of a particular kind of person 


fe? °* n a «i ateiir nqt^cqnterttwth aome^Wp from various >sdence fiction" in the usual sense, SJ. where rids 


.early work. .There wrpte stories .of his. own^ in wiuk 
y, . been- Hlm-iverrions he thbughl bls master s splnt, and 
of ', Charles Dexter ^sDOOinted - himself not >only fort 


Dunsany and 1 Arthur Macjicn sup- of astronomy; ;Hc^ wught. rather, . to ; oar 
piled some • of itV cleihents; a fact compose what, he- cafled ; place.' of 

Lovecraft acknowledged, waccfolly. tales , adopting .ttenuM £ 


ie wings it needs to transcenu 
everyday ' • limitations, : This 
. pf course, r as Borges well 


r- 1-LovwaBC acknowledged. -ntm. . "JgS 5ii" , " 0 £® : BW. b a library. Libraries,, the 

I ' ^ Ss iii ,hls remat^ ; on Machen and P ul P ' stored wisdom of- the ages, Ihere- 


jLhu d ' : = tl ^ - symposium has mylhofogicAUiSysteol. fo tn^procew 
®ul * l necessary- tb analys^ whatj, he hot ofey . dUforted Lovg CTgfg l 
JJ 8 .- . Loyeorgft's ' imagfo- mythology |but also, it awm, 

by.' the .visual ... sent Into 1 foe . world ^ 


rion, and— occasionally— in the sal- 
vation', . of;. Lovcorafi’a characiqrs, 
They range., frpni Boston ; Puljllc. 
Library (o the Imagined Hbrttry^of 
MiskalbiUp University: ; and focope 
|o p vasr library beyond known 
ipaee arid . time whtMd .treasures 
bob toL'; thp , ntoto fortunate of 
Lovecraft’s panrators i$ allowed, hot 


Sif' on -JA Uteret^ A i talE • ‘that . s Sftictifii 1 * ETiJFtf TmkTSiSSPS' 

■ ‘ :^ rror ^ j ' r ^BCTaft 3 Is 'bolrtdfed ^Drednuir'r Talesi The use to phehomena •• JWild.' wajtf ‘o to- Lovecrrtt’S parTqtors i$ ailoSd. hot 

' Nrt'’ ^ ■ critic 1 account . ctf Lovecraft _ s . fw, such auggestionr,! however , ' weird b 1 . lbo dnly to read. bul also to annotate 

1 ^ thoUtth ik W?r'e ■ besfiaki- breaker,' 'Imagination because It would ; Ww >ki B : owq/carthly handwritlngi jn 

- CfoulhUvMyfoos » iban^fort of .his admired : British founded by a dUfertnt set of erjo- : , libraries may be found Ixioks 

One; mkhC.at' ■ J^ R Hnoiilshabfe‘ Oredece^ors. i'l^The' blirtd -cosmos ; lions, m ft wULhd - | hlll actually; exist— the writ bigs, of 

.expected', We cad- to ? Lovecraft ® n jfS 8 ,r£oveiaft' BffilmWaslfJ'on- from ndihlna ■ to. sugWsts . a ..Spirit : Cbtton Milder, ; fir Instance, »Wch 

• accurate: d^iple ^S® 8 }. P^Sinrttnh- dearlv foraeihlrtg : ond ftoin *: .something . to^uie :spln*^df Jii^ : JY«TOp ■ can • shihinpq . bp 'art. atmosphere 

K- to ^ rtotHng '.agahi, ■ .n^rfy^-ptonpr ot ufoai^ rtga.rd as - j^vcafaff-dewlhed as follmts' '.In 
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ia whose perpetual twilight all to suggest an image of the order, natural tale were alive and well lions; but it is equally true that 1 

terrors may well lurk; the hordes' or the law, of the dead. It is and living in New England. am never terrified by them. My 

ot coppery Indians whose strange wholly characteristic of the bookish What then of Lovecraft’s stvle? reaction is rather one of fascina- 

sa turn me visages and violent cus- Lovecraft that in The Cn** . wnai *■ . ' * final T Qtn nAranninllti Facrmalnrl Uu 


effect is the ethical ».< 
stems from our 
nn otherworld governed ^ 0| 11 

natural lauiB*' N Sin.. 


or notions respecting man’s rela- tale consciously alludes. His ghouls l,,c u 7 n 8hv faod5 D f certain smclk nf ... pro^gonhu £ 

tion to the stern and vengeful seek to reconstitute the brafns of sprinkling his stones with such . ™°f m JS £** HW We Z 

God of the Calvinists, and to the the world's most eminent thinkers 88 . homb,e ' te . mb ! e / ?” E ^ SOme 04 ^ telJ S 

sulphurous Adversary of that in order to harness their capacity fo « h jf ul ‘awesome . eene , J " ^ J™ ,5* ‘ h f al 0 there « n «u ra | 

God, about whom so much was for clear, profound and novel ."«■* . ‘forbidden’, ‘unhallowed’ b ™ n ™™ s . ESSe n °L? paren f ly 

thundered in the pulpits each thoughts to their own purposes. u «f°|A ‘blasphemous’, ‘hellish’ our normal impose on enees explanations In faj? 

Sunday; and the morbid intros- The New England wizard tosepb an . d ‘infernal’ Surely one of the ™ ; J J 1 ? n which a smfK Irnnr of ri£ X fiy * er ?’ * IwSFi 

pection developed by an isolated Curwen and Ills fellow conspirators P™? "ft for W*ng an effect- K f™ n s ^ a,1 n c n 0 JT H fl EL does not, however, d«wi 

backwoods life devoid of normal from Prague and Transylvania seek tve 4al ? °f horror is never to use wor!d * */" ked to he least from the apwj} 

amusements and of. the recrea-- to read minds like books, in order BDy of *“• words — especially if ^"“he ^elo of the Iwiem hEST t 1 5 ,&*&* rto i 

tiood mood, harassed by com- to gain power by means of the you are going, at the end, to pro- ™th he hi sip of erf adopt Tolkien’s celebrated <j& 

mands for theological self- knowledge and the capacities they du « “ „ invis,b ® * b !? ,ll "g SSStoS I admire Sin makcs or gHmpw Ofe 

=r%Sn, , % n u d nn !r -«e tl nd Wll , , 

iS U a nSmte^of 1 !^- 6 * Houm* ^ ™ ^ voke^rib^Id^’ b?t °tSf iTSe 4hey m 7 think, 

. . for Lovecraft^ «? individual mode, of/ man writ- Jg-J ij «■ tried _tp M 


Ing above all a mere grim blood-su 
struggle for survival .... an eerie 

But Lovecraft’s libraries also con- ism Hke 
tain a number of imaginary works, House. 
“forbidden books’’ that turn up In rh e 


1-suckina thnunh hlnnd” nT*,J* terent though they are from the .u«. s u> u 

Brie role in de&ions of sad mud Bu K^ yed Monsters of crude * nuu ®i the ami 

ike that in The flcZe ln tL science fic,ion ' do occasionally pro- reworking of many 

e mai ,n lfle nclure 1,1 the voke ribaldry; but this is, I think, honor-flgtpn in th 
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are from the ideas or a space-time con- 

isters of crude 6nuum: the amalgamation and 


and individual mode of a man writ- 


“forbidden books” that turn un in . » caicuiaiea enect, lor Lovecratrs >««« «. a mnu «u * 

tale afusT tal^ pseudobildia s£me * i^ syTnb ,? ljc im P ort of such «s a grotesque art that deliberately * n 8 m the second, third and fourth 
of whose titles he invented himself " ot to ° d, ? c V lt to sets ,. U P tensions between horrified of . th * . 1 J*“ ltie! J i “ ntur y; 


Edmund Wilson’s mean, 

formulated charges, then, IS, 

can nor should be forgoiwj 
they may, I think, be coS J 
ways 1 have tried to suggat Ea 
this, however, is not rnipoffou, 
as Joshi s compilation may sew a 
show, this body of fantastic 


that Lovecraft’s well-documented "gibbous", and "eldritch”. 


, , . - , avrm uiy races or vpnous Kinds nave P QOled darkness of earths bowels . . - „ . — — - .wau ■« 

worlds and transhuman entitles, is influenced ,^on manv occasions the “ such works as A fame- “* ode t « h p ae effect * an epis- and be read with fisdnS 

the Necranonucon, whose name f orm w hJ c h his visions of horror less aty ^ 500,1 reconcile them- temoloacal perplexity stemming appreciation, longer than that f» 

combines necros, norms and eikon took; and so have his sexual to tbe use Lovecraft’s per- S’ 0111 the momentary irruption of ous essay in Classics and Cm* 

inadequacies or hang-ups, his sense sonae make of * e adjectives Wil- the seemingly supernatural into our dais which has induced raun i 

of women as dangerous entities aon condemn s so unequivocally, world -—with the appeal of fantasy, literary jury to return a nurix 

that could threaten and overwhelm. what these sugfi 051 to me is nar- described by the same perceptive verdict in the case of HowaifW 

But there is nothing simple or rators and protagonists imprisoned cntlc as a literary genre whose lips Lovecraft. 

f • one-way about these influences, by tbe waIls « normal human 

f ‘ j«st as there is nothing simple and sp« cb i narratore and protagonists iO • • C 

one-way about the personality of who have experienced transcendent .NlQtlC Hi QPPfPPV 

N nr this xenophobe and believer in visions, and suffered aural or (very WJAtlllO vi jWl/ltvy 

? Nordic superiority who chose to frequently) i olfactory assaults never w 

' ■ mam. ■ 't- _c n . «... known hefnre. nnH- tvnn must nnw 1 .j 


that The Case of CharluHai 
, by Ward, The Colour out of Sb*l 
miles The Haunter of the Dark and ofct 
fined fictions discussed in the rAk 
“ a under review will remain in pr* 
epis- and be read with fudmfct 




one-way about these influences, oy *he walls of normal human 
just as there is nothing simple and apf*™: narrators and protagonists n * 
one-way about the personality of .? have expenenced transcendent ^1 Qri C 
this xenophobe and believer in visions, and suffered aural or (very V-F J.SLJ.J.O 
Nordic superiority who chose to frequently) olfactory assaults never w 

marry, a Jewish wife- of East Euro- kno ? vn before < and who must how ==* 

pearl ancestry;- this ; convinced 5train to convey all this to others 
materialist who knew, better than means of the hackneyed and By Renee HayneS 
anyone, the "oceanic feeling” P^^^ inadequate adieclives Wllson ■ t ^^ ;ss=== i 
characteristic of the religious temp- hfl5ll * ed - r . eachi "J? *e GETTINGS 

erament; this self-prodaimed reade .f » one of them IS maoe 10 , E ° GETTINGS 

1 oat her of mmflnHn.ni Zh n say, can never suggest the awful- Dictionary of O 


lose lips Lovecraft. 
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ctaiuciu, mis seir-proctaimed 

^ loather of romanticism who wrote “»■ never suggest the awful- DhUonary 
fiction the romantic antecedents of ness of the 81ght ltself - 14 ls not Alchemical 


fiction the romantic antecedents 'of ? ess ot , the Bi ? ht 14 i, s not Alchemical Sigils 

which are clear for anyone to see jP 84 ^r parole which is deficient, 410pp. Routle 

Lovecraft’s compelling visions alw the /angi« which enshrines £15.95. 

which ranged from the backwoods the * hoie on , wh J, ch 4he y. 0 7100 0095 2 

of New Bngland to ‘’unknown can draw - T ^ e horrenddhs” adjec- — 

Yuggoth", are neither devalued nm tlves “ Wltoon’s .list, and . the . ■ 

pvnlilniul aiunii u.. .. . .. nouns that on with fli«m ■» ID his Stlmulat 
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Christina Rossetti 
Georgina Battiscombe 
In this brilliantly perceptive 
biography of arguably the 
fintet woman poet of the 19th- 
century, a, tragic story unwinds 
against a background of life in 
■ an.iipmerisely gifted family; H ! 
lS:E story of. urtflaggtng Interest 
and pathos. Illustrated, £9.50 . 

Tales from the ; ‘ 

Newgate Calendar 

Rayner HeppqiistaU ' ; 

Selections from the fa mous 
' .Calendar which chronicled the 
ertpfoits of infamous criminals 
suefi as Captain Kjidd, , 
Jonathan Wild and Dick 


^ a=a=a ^ == ^^ = status symbols enjoyed or envied,#! 
** as seeds of paraDoid distrust n». 

Haynes outsiders. * 

Mr Gettings’s volume should diai 
3 S some of the endemic suipidondlk 

ix wr x, . terms used by occultists; geooiiflda 
Occult, Hermeflc and astrologers, alchemists andolhwsbit , 
j . „ believed to use unknown pown u 
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t. Routledge and Kegan Paul, sinister ends. Incidentally, it lirtto 
n nnnx « surprising that so manyptatf Hiratctt 

0 0095 2 what were lumped together as 

— — ■ --- — '' arts” should have s dared \6 pm.*!. 
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“joCELYN BROOKE: 

fhe Orchid TrUogy 

) alm seeker and Warburg. £9.95. 

Sfcnguin Paperback. 42.95.) 
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Gjih a certain sort of novel success 
Lends solely upon its being able to 
Sils own sort of reality to the larger, 
‘--He permanent reality which consti- 
> isles our own inner world. Instantly 
: wjosnizing and responding to this npw 
" Ah? we tnen ingest it ana it becomes 
t ipjrt of us. a part of which we may 
~ialn barely conscious. But the room- 
ed of discovery is easily recollected; 
awl people can remember the first 
tints they looked into Swann's Way or 
A farewell to A rms or Mrs Dalloway or 
7 b Catcher in the Rye. Another 
moment of truth then comes when we 
open the book again. Will we still be a 
pin of It. and delighted to retaste it 
Sh a difference; to assent again to the 
misjcwhile enquiring into it more fully 
inf dispassionately? Or will those 
sentences of Hemingway, those ex- 
clamations of Virginia Woolf, seem as 
failing and as irritating a mannerism 
u that of an acquaintance in whom we 
bve ceased to feel either sympathy or 
interest? , . ■ 

I experienced some such anxiety on 
re-openlng Jocelyn Brooke’s three 
volumes of autobiography crafted as 
fiction, which have long been out of 


; Si£ Z therefore' agSn id Dictionary of oleult Heni^iicand 
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i':..- Selectibhs from thefamous ' overall pattern of a supernatural sed the poetic innovations. of T. S. . Pe aro stUlpopuIarm sderaHc . , 

■ ■ . Caietidn r wtiirii - hoitor-tale, a tale of 1 daemonic pos- ■ Eliot; but Lovecraft’s way seems to °^ n f or ™^ of , u Simplex slgtilurh Vtrl . . 

• v ] ( . .. 'eir chronicled the session. :The ' rest 1 of his .'fletioh me a 'wholly legitimate one. , • Cut causes, be merry, H ; ;. 
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print and are now reissued as a trilogy. , 
I lemembered enjoying them when 
they came out during the five years 
knowing the war, not excessively, but 
with a sense of at once feeling at nome 
in their peculiar charms. Parf of 
Brooke's durability Is that he does not 
have a "style" in any claustrophobic 
sense; his prose rambles on, often 
mildly pretentious but in a rather 
dd-fashioned manner, dishevelled and 
various as' the landscapes it both de- 
Kribes and suggests. It has its charac- 
teristic quirks, like putting ordinary ' 
words in inverted commas, as if in 
occasional fond reminiscence of the 
fotfer: “A sea of almost Mediterra- 
nean splendour, patched with bottle- 
peen and beacock-blue, arid flecked 
wh a multitude of ‘white horses’". In 
the fashion of its day, it makes a lot of 
w of French and Italian expressions, 
•Mi have the effect of giving it all the 
«*e ofan English timbre. Anyplace 
Brooke is in at once comes to life. 
Meriting an extension of the magical 
“Mhcape around Folkestone which ii 
«, heartland of the trilogy. Re- 
"“Ing him is ]fke sinking into 1 a 
portable basketchalr ln a seaside' 
"ggia, with a prospect of beach and of 
‘Wgeois,- or wild flowers : and of 
«»cn bathing. 

Like many idiosyncratic and original 
jakof the kind, Btboke'a trilogy is in 
ta hlehly derivative. His beloved 
noust Is the niost obvious influence, 
•M Sassoon’s three comfortable 
jwuiries of memoirs mtist also be in the 
"Wound, although Brooke himself 
wfcrs.tp his compulsive early reading 
w Walpole, the virtues of whose 

“^uye stream should not be under- 
mw^they-are part of the formative 
««Wnund of ‘many a better author, 
wooke himkelf wrote ahintroduction 
"^ntoii Welch’s Journals, and, that 
• rHii-Mattfe'-V as’-he admtrindy calls 
®fflJs ; a'sftonger drink -than. Brooke 


important, even though in Brooke’s 
case there is about it nothing pontifical, 
no crisp social glitter, no fabled mons- 
ters to spawn further fables like Wid- 
merpool or Osbert Sitwell’s father. As 
it happens, Anthony Powell, who 
introduces this new edition of the 
trilogy, conceived a judicious enthu- 
siasm for Brooke’s work as it first 
appeared, as he had done for that of 
J. Maclaren-Ross, the putative model 
for his bohemian author jC.Trapnel. All 
three writers share an ear for military 
dialogue, and for the retailing of those 
minor farces and debacles which make 
up the quotidian pattern of army life, 
(It is an odd fact in this connection that 
the best novels constructed out of the 
experience of soldiering in the last war, 
including Evelyn Waugh’s trilogy, are 
essentially non-combatant ones. The 
sharp end silenced the novelist, rather 
in the same way that the fait accompli 
of the heroine's marriage signals the 
end of the comedy of manners in Jane 
Austen’s fictions.) 

Anthony Powell’s narrator, Jenkins, 
quotes Burton to the effect that the 
most congenial exposition or narration 
is not one which maintains a studied 
eloquence, but the sort (hat allows 
Itself natural relapses and unbuttoned 
moments. Jenkins’s manner in this 
respect is also that of Brooke as 
narrator, though The Military Orchid 
; and its successors are far from aspiring 
to Powell’s professional guile and his 
exemplary cunning in metamorphosing 
facts into fiction. As X. Trapnel re- 
marked, the novelist tells the truth 
because he invents what he says: the 
Butobiographer’s invention grapples 
: with hislife in a relation which depends 
precisely on the reader’s continued 
: interest in the facts, ns well as what has 
i been made of them. Brooke's success 
was to present himself with a kind of 
4 innocent elaboration which avoids 

■ “truth-telling", but makes him seem 

■ very much m his habit os he lived. 

1 The son of a prosperous Folkestone 


By John Bayley 

Perhaps the actual locality helped, as it 
certainly did for Brooke. 

Sent on to King's School, Canter- 
bury, the alma mater of Marlowe. 
Pater, and Somerset Maugham, he 
twice ran away in the first fortnight, 
and draws a veil in his writings over the 
horrors there encountered. He then 
went to Bedales, which proved more 
tolerable. Sex at Bedales was taught to 
be a silly business, and perhaps Brooke 
was more influenced by this attitude 
than he realized: sex in his wri lings is 


both pervasive and evasive , sometimes 
lyrical but always absurd. He appears 
to have encountered and responded to 
the usual sorts of Firbankian homosex- 


lyrical but always absurd. He appears 
to have encountered and responded to 


uality at Oxford, but his account of 
undergraduate life gives no opportun- 
ity for nis real interests or scenery, and 
is fortunately short. Brooke tried 
working in a bookshop and in his 
family’s wine business, but his real 
breakthrough in adult life came with 
the war, when he joined the RAMC os 
n private. Here he found a mdtier and it 
nourished his other one for writing- He 
served in the Middle East and Italy, 
mostly working in nn army VD clinic. 

The war over, Brooke was at u loss. 


He managed to produce a first version 
of The Military Orchid but he hud no 
confidence in himself as a writer and he 


wine merchant, Brooke neyer left in 
spirit that peculiarly magical corner of 
England, bounded on the one side by 
Dover and the sea, and pn the other by 
Romney Marsh and the deep, secre- 
tive. flower-haunted chalk valleys in- 
land. He Was by a long way the 
youngest of the family and spent his 
early childhood with his nurse rather 
than with hid brothers and sisters. He 
loved nanny, whom he called “Nln- 
nie", fiercely, and his love was recipro- 
cated; on their walks the pair looked 
for. flowers, and by the age of six 
Brooke was already an accomplished 
amateur botanist, specializing • m 
orchids. Stated thus, all this sounds 
intolerable, the parody of a certain sort 
of childhood; and it says much for 
Brooke’s natural charm as a writer and 
a human being that we enter into his 
life at all ages with a total interest and 
friendshipi There Is something in com- 
mon with Edmund Gosse’s account of 
his early seaside, absorptions in Father 
and Son, but Brooke’s childhood 1 per- 
- sona. Is the, more attractive and his 
activities are more factually in-, 
foresting;:- _ 

school, iaf was duly to be expected, 
Inaugurated# cHapler of wots. Things 
• ware* not too bad at. Gau ^S?^ 
drls’ school perched on the McdUerron-, 
fan slope above Sandgate, ■ where 
Brooke attended kindergarten. The 


decided to re-cnlist, rejoining the army 
at Shorncliffe camp, on the hill just 
above .the scenes of his childhood. 
Army life, with its mad routines and its 
long leisures, suited him perfectly. But 
the success of his first book made him 
decide to buy himself out and he settled 
down to write in earnest. In the next 
few years he produced, as well as the 
trilogy, a novel called The Image of a 
Drawn Sword, and The Dog at Cam- 
bercrown. In this last he reverted to the 
method of the trilogy, which seems to 
have suited bis talents best. Although 
The Image of a Drawn Sword, a more 
explicitly homosexual fantasy, finds 
favour with Brooke addicts, its weak- 
ness is a-certain woodenness, an unex- 
pected touch of the portentous, both in 


belongs to the sub-Kafka 1940s genre 
of Rex Warner’s The Aerodrome, 
although it seems that Brooke had not 
read Kafka at the time. He himself 
must have known his own limitations, 
for no author could be more sardonic' 
ally conscious of himself as an aspiring 
author, a ’’futllitarian". as he described 
himself, among the “hompeoromun- 
1515" (another coinage of Brookes, 
later picked up by Cyril Connolly) of 
the pre-war and war-time years. 

In spite of these deprecations, and a 
saving ability not to take himself 
seriously, Brooke was very much a 
dedicated writer and his own peculiar 
style of success was not come by easily. 
Indeed an element of tragedy lurked in 
the very limitations of his Qrigmality;as 
with many homosexual writers- Proust 
and Gogol, are the most Obvious 
examples- Writing came to resemble a 
personal relationship without which 
life was unendurable. In the nature or 
things such >ft relationship could not 
last. The muse a$ Albertuie was bound 
to disappear ahd in her absence there 
■ was nothing to N for The three parts 
of the trilogy represept the consumma- 
tion, as.lt were, of this love affair: after 
it was over Brooke had , lived ^ and 

" arf 


abetted hy an old-fashimicd manual r 
compiled by a retired Colonel, us s 
romantic about the plants as himself, fc 
he thinks at times that lie lias hit on the I 
real thing, especially once - in lluly, f 
during his wartime medical corps t 
service. Bui litis is probably wish- t 
fulfilment. Brooke is exceedingly guod a 
nt interesting us in oul of the way flora, t 
their habitat and appearance, and i 
whatever the symbolic status of the > 
Military Orchid its physical reality is as ! 
fascinating us that of every other place 
and object in the book. The second 
part of the trilogy takes its name from 
the author’s passion for fireworks, the 
“mine of serpents” being a peculiarly 
elaborate and desirable extravaganza 
of the pyrotechnic art which the author 
was never allowed to acquire mul 
expend in display, though lie hud seen 
and coveted it in Brock's or Pain's 
establishments. 

The personal significance of the 
Goose Cathedra! was of a rather 
different kind. A neo-Gothic lifeboat 
shelter perched oil the shore between 
Sandgate nml the rund to Hythe, it held 
u potent position in the mythology of 
the young Brooke, especially after a 
friend Imd suggested its name nnd 
function from the flock of geese which 
used to wander on the shore in front of 
it. This Cioose Cathedral is connected 
by Brooke - both as person, it seems, 
and as author - with the wistful desire 
to keep up with new friends and take 
more interest in human beings general- 
ly. The attempt, perhaps in both 
spheres but certainly in the literary 
one, is a failure. Brooke must have 
tried hard to mythologize the people he 
met, and to make them into those 
memorable, always slightly enigmatic 
' characters who bob up in the pages of 
1 Christopher Isheiwood, Anthony 
1 Powell, or Elizabeth Bowen. But his 
1 versions of them - Hew Dullas the 
: Oxford aesthete. Basil the dubious 
5 Major and crooked business mun, Bert 

• the soldier adopted by nn elderly 
‘ pansy, whose rich sister he mnrncs, 

1 nnd who becomes a Squadron-Leader 
! and radar expert - remain shadowy in 

• spite of the skill with which Brooke 
‘ creates their looks and voices. They 
- can have no real part i n the magic lopoi 

• of Brookeland, and the most evident 
4 contrivance in the whole trilogy occurs 
4 when the narrator, a private soldier 
'« again, meets Bert, the now impressive 
" officer and gentleman, in the previous- 
\ ly inaccessible interior or Goose 
“ Cathedral, turned into a small teaghop. 
h Its mane has departed, as has any 
! i romantic quality in Bert. The Moor. 
14 the nanator feels, will always over- 
come Petrouchka. 


narrator is nowhere resolved or openly 
.stated: more disabling that the author 
is not really able to be interested in 
them as he is in the mythology and the 
flora and fnunn of his own world. His 
real affection is not for human individ- 
uals but for atmospheres, the lore 
and lure of places, even for institutions 
tike the army, and for his own wry, 
amused conception of himself. He had 
written at school a novel called 
Shepherd’s Hey: 

If Maurice, the hero, was bused on 
myself, it is no exaggeration to sny 
that myself came to lie largely based 
on Maurice. Our development - 
Maurice's and mine - was a sort of 
race: sometimes 1 was abend, some- 
times Maurice. If I read Verlaine. 
Maurice was reading him within the 
week: if Maurice was reading Joyce I 
was wrestling with Ulysses us soon as 
a copy could be obtained ... It was 


It is not so important that the sexual 
attraction of such characters for the 


more of an effort, though, to keep up 
with his emotional development; in 
. his sexual life Maurice was as unen- 
terprising nnd ns much frustrated ns I 
wns myself; but there came a time 
when he threatened to pul into 
action whut hod remained, for me, 
the most cerebral and inoperative of 
desires. Reluctantly ... I brought 
the book to a sudden and somewhat 
unsatisfactory conclusion. 

A more sophisticated form of this 
relation remains to give its charm to 
Brooke's inner und outer landscape. 
Unlike Maurice. Brooke reserves his 
erotic feelings for places and ideas - 
real places und seductive personifica- 
tions, like that of the military mistress: 
During the two years since my 
demobilisation I had suffered from a 

g rowing sense of loss and self- 
et royal: I had cust off my mistress - 
glad enough, ur the time, to be free 
of her thraldom: yet 1 knew flint 
despite her tantrums, her cruelty and 
her possessiveness. 1 loved her still. 
Sometimes, passing a recruiting 
office, I would feel the old nostalgia 
creeping over me, and 1 would 
experience a masochistic impulse to 
throw. myself, once again, at die feet 
, of my lost love. She would, I knew, 
be prepared to take me back - 
exacting and possessive as ever, but 
prepared to let bygones be bygones. 

Naturally enough Brooke did not 
enlist for a lancer, to sleep with the 
brave, but returned to his old VD 
clinic . then conveniently sited at Wool- 
wich, near the family home at Black- 
heath. BUt the ; best ’thing about his 
' book Is that such Incongruities, howev- 
er humorous, are never crude. 

. Brooke’s nostalgia and his sentiments 
' may be odd, but no reader could doubt 
i. the truth of his passjoas, or their 
: delicacy. 
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Keeping up with the Chelsea set 


Talking at High Tabl, 


By J. Mordaunt Crook 

THOMAS M. D1SCH and ~ 

CHARLES NAYLOR: 

Neighbouring Lives 
397pp. Hutchinson. £7.95. 
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“I say”, asks Swinburne, “do you 
suppose Walt Whitman wears 
drawers?” Meredith looks embar- 
rassed. “Picture galleries”. Brown- 
ing sniffs, “are an insult to any 
sensitive mind. Paintings should be 
seen, as painters paint them, one 
by one - not ranged like so many 
hurdles in some mental steeple- 
chase.” Carlyle snorts: “Extend 

the suffrage and you extend the 
rot. What use are votes without 
Wisdom? And how shall a man 
find Wisdom in a dunghill?" 

The authors of Neighbouring 
Lives have a nice ear for period 
dialogue. Using Victorian Chelsea 
as their stage, Thomas M. Disch 
and Charles Naylor explore the 
relationships of a group of writers 
and painters - the Carlyles, the 
Leigh Hunts, the Pre-Raphaelites - 
between the 1830s and 1860s. 
Turner is there too, though as haz- 
ily sketched as his own landscapes; 
and John Martin; and Whistler. We 
can almost hear the “desiccated 
voice” of John Stuart Mill. Brown- 
ing conics to breakfast. Mazzini 
floats in and out, clothed in black, 
hair-flying. Lewis Carroll takes 
photographs in Rossetti's back gar- 
den. Chopin plays divine melodies 
on Mrs Carlyle’s piano: H c Oui, 
comme de l'eap\ he repeated with 
a small' grimace as one swallowing 
a spoonful of medicine. 'Leik 
water' - Vest ce que dident toutes 
les femmes'.” , 


made to declaim against his master 
as a veritable Pecksniff: 

"It isn’t just the drudgery", [he tells 
Burne-Jones in 1856.] “It's the 
profession itself. Architecture isn’t 
what I imagined when I was at 
Amiens, or Chartres, of Rouen. It's 
a business, not an art. Build cheap 
and sell dear - that's the motto at 
■ Street's ... it withers my heart 
Ned, it truly does, to be copying his 
plans for Brummagen Palladian 
villas, which are nothing more, 
behind their false facades, than the 
same soulless courses of brick (hat 
are covering every city in the coun- 
try like another Plague of Egypt". 

Now that is pretty wide of the 
mark, almost a libel on the mem- 
ory of a great architect. Street was 
almost more of a Goth than Mor- . 
ris. And within two years of this 
supposed conversation, Morris 
commissioned a bricky mansion for 
himself: Red House, Bexley. 

If Neighbouring Lives has a 
hero, it must be Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti: “the major cohesive force 
behind the Brotherhood, a source 
of untiring, perpetual, energy, a 
Idnd of human steam-engine. He 
is the dominating personality 
among the young dreamers at Don 
Saltern's Coffee House. His “stun- 
ners” steal all the best scehes. Sad 
Lizzie Siddal, with “eyes like a 
message direct from Paradise”, and 1 
“limbs that would fold of their > 
own volition into poses that i 
seemed pre-destined from all eter- ' 
nity". Titian-haired Fanny Cornforth, 


the Chelsea Juno, built like some 
pneumatic siren: “a full-pooped fri- 
gate (which) seemed to take on 
more ballast every week". Rossetti 
is the idle apprentice. Holman 
Hunt his industrious foil: some 
days “his painting seemed as stiff 
and lifeless as a waxworks - but 
he worked on regardless, trusting 
to his few, foggy verities - Truth 
to Nature, Strength in Faith - to 
see him through to happier days 
when the painting gleamed at him 
tike God's own handwriting”. By 
comparison, Rossetti seems almost 
an inspired philistine: "Anti-Smudge 
says what we stand for - or what 
we stand against: old ‘Sir Sloshua’ 
and the Slipshod School of Andent 
and Honourable Incompetence”. 

. If Neighbouring Lives has a 
heroine; it has to be Jane Carlyle, 
"Languishing upstairs” with a 
headache, while her Prophet con- 
fronts “the basilisk gaze of the 
blank paper on his desk”; smoking 
her “dgaritos" alone, while the 
Chelsea Sage swaps epigrams with 
Harriet Baring at the Grange -' 
Jane is “London's most discussed 
invalid”, the archetypal author’s 
wife, pallid, childless, neglected by 
a dyspeptic onanist who "connects” 


only with his pen. Fanny Cornforth 
wasn’t alone in preferring painters. 
Ruskin's Effie escapes with Millais; 

Miu-arllfh'i, Man. 


Meredith's Mary runs off with 
Henry Wallis. “It’s funny, in’t it”, 
she explains,' “about writers and 
painters ... There is something so. 
much kinder In painters, some 


By Stuart Sutherland 

MICHAEL 1NNES: 

Lord Mullion's Secret 
192pp. Gollancz. £5.95. 
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The attraction of the English country 
house for the sightseer is matched only 
by Its lure for the novelist. It is 
sufficiently capacious to accommodate 
almost any theme. Its messuages pro- 
vide lovers with romantic spots for 
their trysts and the novelist with on 
opportunity to rhapsodize on the 
beauties of nature as improved by 
Capability Brown. It is large enough to 
hold any number of suspects in a 
mystery story, while its carelessly dis- 
played objets d'art are n standing 
temptation for crime. Since it is the last 
repository of the extended family, it is 
the ideal venue jn which to explore the 
clash between generations, while the 
propinquity of master and servant 
allows the writer to expatiate on the 
effects of class. Peacock used it as a 
meeting place for the march of the 
intellect and Trollope as the scene for 
political intrigue. Moreover, the novel- 
ist can- satisfy his readers about the 
glamorous and eccentric life of its 
denizens, a topic on which the sightseer 
can only speculate. In comparison with 
such riches, suburbia has little to offer. 

Although Lord MulUon’s Secret, set 
in Muliion Castle, is basically a mystery 
■lory, it touches, with the exception of 
politics, on all of these themes. Since it 


is not clear what crime if anvw 
committed, there is nn riS k 


artist, who snaa?* 

Michael Innes’s previous m! 

invitation to MulfionSuS 
portrait of Udy MulliSg 
opportunity to observe iSS 

family and to make sqS? 
ingenious deductions b2& 
his perspicacious visual omS 
for him, the two malnXS 
mystery both involve tb eS* 
of one painting for another 
The plot has serious fsuk h* 
until half-way through the toil 

heffrst mysterious eveptooS 

that point, the reader's nKb 
sufficiently aroused: he'nZS 
himself in a somewhu dr* 
fashion with accounts of tbekri 
tourists on the Inhabitants duo 
tral home, the description dam 
able love affair between oterfy 
Mullion’s daughters and nan* 
under-gardener, and the potM< 
the rather conventional cnintei 
Lord Mullion’s feckless sod, feu* 
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white violets in little wooden boxes*', rooms in Great Marlborough Street 
. . _ • Jhe book begins to gain Impetus. 

Irving Stone sensibly compresses Stone is good at recreating Dar- 
Danvm s childhood In Shrewsbury, win’s outer defences — the air of 


buildlnas" Close bv on the other ~ “ : ' ^arwins onuutiood in Shrewsbury, wins outer defences - the air of 
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Anriie Miller.an obsession as wtid ■' thousands ofpepple whowould ‘not SoRto' TftiSKS^lS? S2S! ’f" it8 o^nsible protector. 


learned and astringenl vicar, D/Afa 
that hold the aftemfon arid 
cannot do much better An: 1 
lodge is empty arid boarded op. I 
rich man is in his castle, Ian %i 
say, But the poor inan is no lop^i 
his gate.". 

In the second half of the bout* 
reader becomes engaged by Ik* 
tery, of the pictures. sod. toe ini 
secret surrounding Lord Moleili 
ty Great-Aunt. Unfortunate, M 
the render and Honeybath 
arrive at a plausible sohuka, n 
turns out to be so close to (be trstbli 
the denouement falls to a* 
Moreover, Honeybalh’S; dm 
curiosity Is no substitute h ■ 
'determination of the tndltiooal IM 
like Innes’s own Inspector, iw 
and one misses the dash of mw 
more conventional mystery 
taining both a real detedv?»i 
genuine villain. . ■■ 

Although Michael 
lacking in drama and hkeh«w« 
depth, the reader is wapwj* 
High Table style ifrfth 
Anthony Powell, Wsenrftl**^® 

mild Ironies.. Consldet, fat 

Lord Mullion’s reason for 
paying visitors taken M 
tours of the cealle.by^jS 
Instead of allowing 
freely on their own! J**® J**. 
Lord Muliion that it 
demeaning were these 
round groups In a 
conversational way "•J? !HS 
to stand guard boMJWfr. . 
family spoons and wr» ;‘. 
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tna, rejectirig dlagnosea of eyestrain 
■ fh . • 4 . • r ■- r- (Qpu d 1903), of an “Inherited 

^ Y Cf y peculiarity of the nervous system” 
and remarkably like ; veal in : reflectfed in a family history of 
^Jn-iTvmg Stoqe.g Jbvel this recurrent suicide, melanchotia, 

• : V^V'’ : atanurierirfd arid triarked' eccentricity' 

iiirirwir of tho. 'l L'L' : v**VE«z, ;'I943), a neurotic fixation 
^pper.at tiie.elghth. posta he. on ’ father image (Hubble. 

: "??. 5 ik an «ncoiwdpus. desire to Uli. 
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idell'Ottocento d 

159pp. Rome: Memorie della u 

JSademla Nazionale dei Llncei, 
'^S umc xxiv. fasc 4. 
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‘.Tha following words are normally e 
UikouRbt 1° comprise the earliest u 
.^extant piece of written Latin: manias r 
Lr'mg i •hevhaked numasioi, ‘Manios r 
'nade me for Numastos”. Margherita s 
: Quarducci seeks to establish the date v 
*hen this statement was written on L 
'die so-called Praenestine Fibula, a ii 
mid dress-pin of a type current in c 
1 luty during the seventh century ac. t 
She concludes that the fibula was l 
nunufactured after ad 1876 and t 
inscribed between 1880 and 1887. If a 
die h right, Manios must be trans- i 
ferted from Innumerable works on t 
' the Latin language to the outer dark- r 
ilea- reserved for Piltdown Man and j 
the productions of Van Meegeren. ] 
The philological Implications are i 
ilishi, for this unusually comprehen- i 
^e text emerges from the new wave i 
of archaeological discovery in Latium \ 
is an occurrence of Latin literacy that i 
. b somewhat isolated in both space i 
ud lime; nothing depends on it. 

The Praenestine Fibula was first 
seen in public on January 7, 1887, at 
i meeting in the German Arehaeo- 
» logical Institute In Rome. Wolfgang 
;:r Hcfclg, Assistant Director, introduced 
» it: “A friend of mine recently showed 
ne a gold fibula he had acquired in 
1871 at Palestrina” (andent 
Ptaeneste). in 1898, Helbig’s prot6g6 
Georg Karo cited the previously 
i unknown fact that the fibula had been 
r: found in the Bernardini Tomb, exca- 
vated at Palestrina in 1876. Mean- 
'- while, the fibula had been donated in 
1889 to the newW founded Museo di 
Villa Giulia by Francesco Martinetti, 
a dealer In antiquities who had served 
on the ministerial commission 
empowered in 1877 to purchase the 
contents of the Bernardini Tomb for 
the Museo Preistorico, Taxed by the 
raihorities in 1900 with his reference 
to the fibula's origin, Karo replied in 
writing that Helbig had told him that 
Martinetti (d 1895) had bought the 
piece from the excavation, foreman at 
Palestrina, arid that the foreman had 
stated that it had been stolen from 
toe Bernardini Tomb. On the basis of 
4ls rather, embarrassing evidence, the 
ftae destine Fibula was removed to 
oe Museo Preistorico In 1901; It was 
w* Included in the transfer of the 
Bernardini Tomb material to th6 Villa , 
OraHa.in 1960. • . . f 

JUto’s 1900 depositidn did not 
«come public knowledge until 1975. 

.■ jril?2S, he admitted uheasily In a 

• wp* review that : doubts concerning 

• ®*';Manios-Bernardini 1 association 
vert; pot unfounded. Also in 1925, 
wovannl Pinza .a rioted authority on 

a Lailum, stated in Print that the 
s had beeri. made by a modern 
wfismari arid the inscnptian “prb- 


shady?) figure of Martinetti; and 1 lino dell' hull into di Corrispondenza 
defined the question of authenticity in Archeologica. The subject of the art- 
terms of a 50-50 chance. 1 icle was the excavation of a tomb at 

tt,:- , Palestrina: when the sarcophagus was 

This is the situauon to which Mar- 0 p Cnet j | a fairly wcll-preservea skelc- 
ghenta Guarducci brings unrivalled (on was f ount j w im, at its feet, a fine 
epigraphic experience, applied sa- p raenest j ne f £j W (bronze toilet-box), 
ence, unpublished and otherwise Mart i netl i notc j that the incised 
unfamiliar documentary evidence ,u a c h nu , P fi 
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unfamiliar documentary evidence dccoralion on the clsla showe d the 
regard ng the dramatis personae - and mythok)gical batt!e between Greeks 
not a little passion. In the first place, and Amazons; inside the clsla there 
she tackles the argument that the were a num bcr of appropriate toilet 
verb vhevhaked (equivalent to Roman flr1ic)cs It was __ an d Tor that matter 
Latin fecit) could not have been s yjj j s — aRree( j that the incised deco- 
invented in modern limes. Quoting ration of 7 his cista ( i ater acquired by 
chapter and verse, she maintains that |he Bri , ish Museum) g by , hc samc 
the ancient Latin grammanans could hand Hs |hat on lwo othcrs f^w | n 
have provided a learned forger with the Louvre ) known t0 have been in 
the essential information that for Martinet(i > s possession in 1860: and it 
annqitl nostri the f sound was j on „ been recognized lhat, while 
represented by vh, thereby faohtating .. th B ree c(stae themselves are 
the concoction of an apparently more o enu i ne |y ancient, their dccoralion is 
archaic version of the perfect form “ odcm Mnninctti the skilled crafts- 
feced — attested since 1880 In the m£m ant| Helbi , he wc i|. c0 nnccicd 
Duenos vase inscription, which was schojar arc rcvca | e cl as past musters 
accepted as the oldest known Latin Q f a ^tandrird fraudulent technique: 
until the arrival of Manios In 1887. “enhancing" of genuine nnti- 
Omlnously, archaic reduplication ^uj^es jtiat they were as unscrup- 
(yh.vh. . ,) passes muster less easily u j OU5 ^ [t ie y were accomplished is 
now than it did a century ago. There 8Ugae5te d by their use of Hclbig’s 
is another sinister link between Man- aca aemic position to validate their 
ios and Duenos: one squiggle in one by incorporating it in an excav- 

letter oh the fibula is paralleled only at i on report-alsoenhanced, if not fict- 
in one example of the same letter on Wous _ au b m iUed to one of the most 
the vase, where it coincides with an importan i | ear ned journals of the day. 
awkward physical location: a factor r ... 

IhU might hove been overlooked by anything was P™b . 


Sm iohave beenindsed on Thl inscribed fibula 

ribuln suggests that the scribe was not ingil nulhendcsted m 


used to writing from right to left, the 1 
direction expected of a seventh- C 
century Latin. ] 


1900. Reasonably enough, Miss 
Guarducci attributes the creation or 
the fibula to Martincui's atelier, und 


m f; 

if 

fte 


■-••! - ; 1 '. 


perhaps 


Nevertheless, ;• epigraphistk ' continued 
^■ana contihue-^to- put Manios 1 ; at 
JJ head pf lhelr lists of talin inscrip- 
r*™; position that i' necessitates 
rWedious , r^-numberi rig 1 if the text 


ari/ilm WniSffiSi 


hfahe^ 1 ^ ’ I r' nura 


ceniury lbii • ^ the invention of the phrase on it to 

Next, Miss Guarducci escorted a Helbig; riven the surprisingly clumsy 
contingent of natural scientists to the | etter {V it is indeed possible lhat 
fibula Itself. Their unanimous oomion Helbig inscribed it himself. 

turies 'in 1 the* wIwnrpExcavftted Why? Financial gain . was not 

L dually romewhat brittle: the achieved, and on this 

p raftn _-.»ne Fibula is uositively sup- may not even have been sought. A 
pfe? and ring prize of ano.ter sort was .n 

Fndicates that its internal structure has sight— nothing less than Ibe 

wmm feMa 

letterS - , the right time? If so, he was dlsap- 

Since the scientific evidence so ter Later in 1887, he retired into 

available points Unequivocally to private jffc as a wealthy social lion in 
Pinza's modern craftsman,, it might be gome. . And many museums outside 
instructive to examine some known Ila | b«ff vriiness to the unabated 
nlneteenth-oentury reproductions. success qf his partnership with Mar- 
Mean while, I am frankly Irritated by y^Hl. 

. s? £ ‘TMtapjs 

archaeologists best qualified, tp judge ^8 S berlock Holmes, whose 
. define the Pbula as an enlirely plaus- excursion into antiquity 

ible combination pf. typological f - ^ ^ , he chaldaean affinities of 

fores attested fodMMy g^g “c andent Cornish language. Which, 
fibulas of wf™ like WfaniiH and his fibula, may' now 

On the, evident* hert pre^ntPd, I md Roman Siaven (284pp. 

do not fed . able 40 . d'spute croom Helm. £10,95. 0 7099 0388 X, 

Guardudd's two principal SSL b J3f™ os n 7ffl» to89 8) the 

. IS f 0 m of ,h e ;.Pr M n«lin CL Fibula 




8) the 
ho pro- 
of the 


* y ■■ ■ - m '\ - 






auu ms. - -j, ,, 

"dll for a . good strej i 
Wpntj S 

• book for 

'Robert . Hale- 
someone. lS ' Wg 'P^]^ 
WUUa«ns,th‘Jra^ c & 
f -tlon angler: in 
he’s got as muchch&H» 0 ’ ( J e 

- against' Williams ^ti 

- w th a : jiatern^ter rig. w p*. 

, .feeder a -CP®, SadetaB 


✓ 




j . : •• ^ if: i'.; /!;«; ifcft't dd - t ft . : ' • 


fa.-bqttbm.Goodt^^^, 

ig .- be seed^-pn 
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P. N. Furbank on Dickens’s letters. 
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Lord Vaizey reviews 

A Confederacy of Dunces. 
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AMERICA 


The dilemmas of a liberal humorist 


By Valentine 

Cunningham 


whiffs of fakery all over. "Uncle" John, 



KURT VONNEGUT: 

Palm Sunday 

An Autobiographical Collage 
330pp. Cape. £6.95. 

0 224 01957 0 


“Friends” - and lists of Vonnegut’s 
"friends" fill several pages - are not, 
Vonnegut explains, friends at all. only 
people you’ve bumped into, or waved 


son s slaves, Sacco and Vanzetti, the 
egal attempts to stop him from being 
free to discuss” some naughty thing 


Kurt Vonnegut - public down, master 
of disguises, wizard of the ironic 
approach, self-parodist, sender-up of 
his self-sending-up -gives the reader of 
Palm Sunday plenty of warning. Writ- 


"■J u uhiimiiiu ruin* kiv 

how credible is great-grandaddy Clem 
ens Vonnegut (convenient 
of this tome T s epigraph about __ 

tious wives), bearing as he does ll 

heroized 


were a Henry James or iahv 

g&fesWSS 

Galaxyr'a llfde Ifict tonlhat^ ' utterly 
charming in its up-marketing of impol- a . s ' . 1S suc ^ a stnnge word on a a writer of comedy for TV dv*? 8 
it* {"‘HA™ ™ pnnted oaee ...: “freest - .n ui — . . rsoo *i 


wrote", all about 8Q01bsof freeze-dried 
jizzum being fired into the Andromeda 


ing , he says, is pfay ing practical jokes on 
readers: If ■ 


f you make people laugh or 


ciy about little black marks on sheets of 
whil 


a' 11 - ‘ 


!• 

i ■; . i 

r ' 1 . 4 . l -• . •• 


•)": Vh'-iV “ 


Jiite paper, what is that but a practical 
joke? All the great story lines are great 
practical jokes." Reading -it's Vonne- 
gut’s reiterated theme - is hard to teach 
and to learn; that’s why so much 
pedagogic time has to be spent On it: * [f 
wc haa spent as much time at ice- 
skating as we have with reading, we 
would all be stars with the Hollywood 
Ice Capades instead of bookworms 
now." Most people, he says, "give up 
on reading” because of trouble with 
authors* jokes (“We even have to get 
jokes! God help us if we miss a joke”) 
and with irony (“which is when n writer 
says one thing and really means 
another, contradicting himself in what 
he believes to be a beguiling cause"). 
And as if to prove his point he reprints 
an introduction which he wrote to 
Gulliver's Travels. The publisher re- 
jected it os loo sentimental. In effect, 
somebody thought Vonnegut’s reading 
of Swift's Ironies had gone haywire. 

One says “somebody thought”, of 
course, because that's the sort of 
response Palm Sunday engagingly in- 
vites to its offered collage of bits and 
pieces, its reprinted essays and intro- 
ductions, its previously unpublished 
Dorai-chorus version of Jekyll and 
Hyde , its speeches and addresses, 
letters and sermons (not all of them 
claiming to be by Kurt Vonnegut). But 
(he presence of irbny is a great monger- 
er of scepticism, especially when it’s 
signalled so loudly. 

Vonnegut busily undoes his own 
book . calling it a blivit (“two pounds of 
shit in a one pound bag 1 '), mocking it as 
he mocks the excesses of American 
authors’ immodesties (“This Is a ver 


name of Vonnegut’s much heroized teetf between . . the cheeks of his nr !L an i h{ - is^ frank: America dropped 
Mark Twain? And doesn’t Uncle her ass"), and what "a snarf" (that Va * e Bomb . American planes destroyed 
John s etymologizing - "They came person who went around sniffing girls’ ?/![.’ Amenca « ® Waster of the 
from Mtinster, Westphalia, where the bicycle saddles”) Even sexofoeical earth s resources * American tech- 
name derives from a distant relative volumes, Vonneeut comnlains havp no °gisfc are “dumb and vicious” about 
who had an estate - ’em Gut' - on the too little to savaboutE ? ukes - On the other, though, he 

little per Funne: hence . FunneGut "most common ^u man sLual adven be J ,e ^ es lbat Hiroshima wasn't a “spe- 
.... subsequently changed from Funne- ture”, or about the masturbating the ' , ally American event, and that 
gut to Vonneeut. Funnegut sounded lonely go in for. “Dumb" is a freauent- J, orei 8 ners . hke the immigrant in the 

too much like Tunny gut’ in English” - lyusetfepithet of abuse. Despite all of Crane story , can be deluded about the Naris and Nixon U 

doesn’t th!s sound too much like a which, muteness also gets pVaised is ^ ° that “Americans are Graham and smconXaiS 
likely story? . proper to writers, especially on televi- more dangerous than the y realI y Is it just to glide pa? the 

sion chat shows. Vonnegut even re- are ' feiln»*Afiif«ifii««.«iiu.» — ... 


Liberal Difemma Z 

“America” are locked into ^ 
rising like that to our attention wl 
indeed appealing of Vonnegut lobe 
appealing to the simpUdilSdftS 
ishness, to kindness, innocence & 
ness, holy foolishness and the' fa 
Amendment. But what, Voorea 1 , 


less biddable demons keep 

- and Nliji 


Unworthy suspicions? Maybe; but 
suspicions are what this blivit incites, 
thriving as it does in nn atmosphere of 
tricksiness and deception. The- decep- 
tion, for instance, that Vonnegut is, 
well, Funny Gut. He claims to be a 
joker. So was Jesus, he says. Vonnegut 
rears few rivals, though: “I am better 
than most people in my trade at making 
jokes on pnper”. He explains jokes, 
cracks jokes, repeats jokes: “the 
world’s champion joke”, "the best joke 
in the world”, “an elegant joke". But 
not since Freud’s Jokes and their 


fused to appear in a forum after a 
screening of Ophuls's atrocity 
documentary: “I was mute. I did not 
mount the stage. I went home.” 

And Vonnegut refuses to unite still 
more of the contraries that meet in his 
prose. Dutiful descendant of German 
immigrants that he is, he keeps trying 
to work out the identity of America, 
and his own identity as a German- 
American, “Fellow Americans", “we 
Americans’’ “American literature”, 
“most Americans”, “who in America is 


relation to the Unconscious have more truly happy?”, “The Rocky Graziano 
jo kes fallen flat. No one laughs. “I told of American Letters": Americanness is 


you you wouldn't laugh”, “Vonnegut 
chides. Too right: his jokes are no 
good. Except, that is, for the sick ones. 


much on his mind. But he can't ever 
quite make up his mind about whether 

A nwrini Ic trmm nr rtnt Ua 


And what about ordinary America? 
Vonnegut makes a great show of 
admiring its tones, the voices he 
learned as a child in Indianapolis, the 
languages of Barbara Streisand, or the 
Statler Brothers, whose songs are 
“great contemporary poems". Writing, 
Vonnegut insists, is a trade: not unakin 
to the hardware or brewing of his 
Indiana forebears. It’s made him rich: 
like his banking ancestors. And, no, he 
didn’t get to know Pynchon or Nabo- 
kov at Cornell. And chemistry studies 
are less dumb than English literary 
ones. And writers had better not be 
literature majors ("literature should 
not disappear up its own asshole"). 


; ■> — . — iiw aim 

failures of utopias and leave oppoabn 
to American pornography, nteiih 
of fist-fucking films andsnuff 
the Russian writers Vonnegui write to 
here? The phrase “So it . goes*, pa 
learns from Vonnegut’s Inlro&aoi 
to the Penguin Cdline, reprinted itti, 
was a tribute to Celine's refusal tan 
too excited about suffering and dent, 
even when inflicted by the Nazis. Ami 
Vonnegut. best of good liberals, nl 
pay his dues even to CdHiw, em 
though Cdline would have applauded* 
nastily sharp end for the likes of 
Vonnegut ( ,f He would not like me*). 
That is, perhaps, creditable. It’s nil 
more creditable, however, that die 
author of Slaughterhouse-Five short 
occasionally let slip his less Beni 



sick he was 
friend” Joseph Heller’s jest fulness 
about a character’s imbecile child, 
Vonnegut’s own cracks about his “half- 
cracked mother”, his “crazy son”, his 


world or, for that matter, the droww 
of bombs on a Dresden or Hirduai. 


profit nut of Dresden - are bad jokes 


Cowever good: "black humor indeed”, 
os Vonnegut puts it, “with the humor 
removed. 


; A safe landing in Ohio 


! " vi<V< l. ( ;'•.?! £■. •• • 
L-'i • 


great hbok by an American genius, \ 
nave. worked so hard on this master- 
piece for the past six years. . . It is a 
marvelous njew literary form . . ;“). 
He slings dauntirigly low blows at 


‘ Vonnegut, in fact, spends a lot of his 
lime blackly glooming: about his failed 
first marriage, about becoming an “hn 
old poop" (the words “poop" aud 
“pooping” people these pages rather 
thickly), about the proneness of his 
women-foik to religious superstition, 
about illjbbralism and violence in. 
America and the world. Going in for 
jokes, Vonnegut alleges, would do, a 


By Janet Morgan 


ANTHONY BAJLEY: 
America, Lost and Found 
152pp.' Faber. £6.95, • 

0 571 117147 


als and entertainment for wounded 
servicemen and ran the regional 
branch of the Committee for the 
. Evaluation of Children, which brought 
, Tony Bailey to America, and had her 
own small retreat some miles away, a 
house in a pasture, with a stream, 
where she would meditate and read 
' poetry. ■ ■ - 

The Spaeths were wise, explaining to 




himself as the dpty True beneficiary, of jokes. Vonnegut alleges, would do, a . 

Dresden’s bombing. About three dpi-; . * ot good to all those long-winded 

lata for eadh person .killed was, he 1 American, novelists who believe bulky W 9m ~ behaved ' “Tonvbailev” fnr fr.r nf 

r?ckops, Slaughierhoitge-Flvc's useful SenOushess the mark of greatness. For a * atet ra !ft r lh ¥ 1 . teara; jealousy ori Ihe^nart of their nwJ^nn 

Mourned 'at jokes ml Ideas shortly.. But pose ”■? ^ m °e'»y°d by the gaff °!?._ a ° n ; 

Some Profit”, ohe of. hit^nuivc * thou oh he sTtennouslv Hdar m {.vot fhe. ccnsors at Bennada; others went mis- ,.iL nys P aeta . 5 wore generous 


child’s view of the world - the astouad- 
ins discovery of the laundry chute, W 
infinity of a town where his h«« 
number is 630 - and we brace ourseta 
for the shock of his return to an auS« 
and precarious wartime ens!««o 
air raid shelters, queueing for p»w 
syrup, precise economies 
month hfr mother seal £3 (rou^ily|g 
to the millionaire Spaeths low** 


, Some Profit”, bhe o.fhxS. essays jeers.; though fie sitennousiy does as jusf the ^*“9? ® 9 J™ n ^ a I others went mis- 
Readers of}' Palin Sunday r wou\d be hiredjegterwho makes happily snappy 8 ot . thr o u ghare g—j ^sfatinez 'that hated 1 

^ J JE52JSJESS. to***! sr 


foolish to expect much Imrhunity from 
rise-taking. 



Vonnegut may well have published 
all the pieces Palni Sunday claims, but 


did he actually fail , to publish all the 
things it declares-he failed to publish? 


■V' i iv uuuimui inn in a 

. He may well have had an. Uncle John, niftrlnB i 
Rauch, bft wbd In fact wrote the miHtani 
“Accpunt of lhe Ahccst^y of , Kurt !( Sed ^ 


, -- yqur fund-raising Or your 
commencement ceremonies, in prac- 
tice Vonnegut is himself as lengthily 
serious -as any of the co-fictionisfs he 
derides. Again and 1 , again he comes 
round — - 1 * * ' - 

Ing 


dated February 28 
the careful! 

English eigl 


answers; 
ie finlslied 


rooa ana doming, # 

the Spaeths but significant tow 

Anthony Bailey has skilfully 

distant and fragile mentones-monw 

singing on the outward voyage and 
association, ever afterwwd, w°“. 
the loveliest lines in Vy 1- 
sound of his horn in the moving - - 


ly joined upright script of an zT’ never-ending Ixpansd of sea, a«. 

n j om.es ^ from ' dreamt antf intp.lliaant .' RJSKJ2 gentle rarye^ol me horbwi brolw 


«■ *i 


Vonnegut, Jr., byap Ahcielnt Friend of 1 Killer 
his Family’’? One . doesn't doubt - First 
“"‘--‘-j OM shqulj - that, New York America of 

» i xi nmoacBU 1 


• Haa s A. ™i, o a America ot tree opinions and ape 


^ rarorntneeraent 6uS;nW iheia^m"pn“d 
reassuring- would like to biirn, his ijo^ 


address in the other? The ■ ivneaui ipitt ‘ WAlijn 

Times offcrt few aiiarantecs about the M 
authenticity pf M Aftonbtndei, [\ Swed- 

•. ish newsparier”,'d‘r f "'How to Write' 1 , 

With - Style ,-; essay -by pf; : for a J 
f .criihpaign by thei taterhatidnaJ Paper ‘ ca „ 4 impK 

' 

• frjenejs" ’ from L. 

’Electric. Schenedtady 1 . i 
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Succession de scandales 


By Eugen Weber 


jyN.NOfiLJEANNENEYi 

('Arsrst Cach6 , 

tlflieux d’affaires et pouvoirs politi- 
cs dans la France du XXe sifccle 
Mpp. Paris: Fayard. 

2113 00947 3 

i .(tat deal has been written about 
J interaction of business and poli- 
tic of political actions and money 
H«r much of it concerning France, 
KJie their occult relations are a 
tjuncKiplace assumption, bolstered 
sooradlc and everyday experience. 
j^Nogl Jeanneney, well known 
(or his study of money and power in 
Ae fife of the ironmaster, Francois 
de Wendel, now gives us a very sen- 
iibfc book, which does not tell us 


describes it as the Far West of the 
Stock Exchange) teeming with small 
game. Existing legislation, incapable 
of keeping up with the creative 
crooks, could not protect their cre- 
dulous prey: and, when a fraudulent 
edifice began to totter, administrative 
attempts to intervene were hobbled investments as extravagant as its vertiginous fall, quickly ascribed to 
by admonitions to 1> prot6gcrl'£pargne 1 '. dividends. By 1920, a gentle shove hostile foreign forces determined to 
Rut luhno cauince .k n „M from *h6 post-war economic crisis force the French out of the Ruhr. Or 

t t h J f’ r c v ealed its fragility. Overextended, did the exchange crisis simply reflect 

nr thl^ p irlaH the bank could only avoid shipwreck nn overstretched currency. Inflation, 

>1? b y hefty transfusions from capital capital flight, and an uninspired 
where such cases acquired a political w j 1 | c j l frenzied manoeuvres and financial administration? Unsurpns- 
S!IU21£,« n rt and , a i e . C rL arguments based on national prcsiigc ingly. wc learn, n bit of both. 

approaches that coull be followed in [! r ° dllCed ° nce ' bu ‘ “ seCOnd Inflation, as we know, was not bad 

(more or less) good faith. Witness ume ’ for everyone, especially not for those 

the change of mind of honest Jean Those responsible for the irrespon- industrialists whose debts shrunk 
Jaurfes, presiding over the parlia- sible management of the BIC blamed while their exports increased. Nor 
mentary investigation into these rival banks and hostile politicians for did pnjriolism (or exchange centrals) 

juggleries, who began by seeing only failing to help. Their rivals had no prohibit s peculation . witness the 

the gang wars of rival cliques a°d interest in helping and conceivably archbishop caught transferring vast 
ended four years later by recognizing some real interest in the BlCTs fail- sums to Switzerland (the canon 

r l I ° It, ...A D..4 Ik. nknmnU.. n( ll.a fl nrr.clA^ nl ill. hnnl.r ennn hpi’imlc n 


imaginative enterprise, the Banqiic 
Industrielle dc Chine, and its rivalry 


to provide il through reparations. In 
1923, Poincarfi. exasperated by what 
he perceived as German ill-will, 
dcciaed In occupy the Ruhr, and 


with n more staid competitor, the he perceived as German ill-will, 
Banquc d'Indochiue. Founded on the dcciaed In occupy the Ruhr, und 
eve of war under the powerful pal- force the Germans to pay their repa- 
ronage of the Bcrthclot brothers, the rations or collect them himself in 
BIC had forged ahead by dint of kind. Thnt winter the franc began a 


arguments based on national prcsiigc 
produced once, but nut n second 
lime. 


UOK DOUR, willkll uuwa wi »•> lUKifeiiw, nuu uuEan ur .mint - o - — r - . 7 ' ... . ■ . . . , I ... . 

aocb that is new but which is easy to the gang wars of rival cliques and ln * erest In helping and conceivably archbishop caught transferring vast 

iud compendious for the specialist ended four years later by recognizing some real interest in the BICs foil- sums to Switzerland (the canon 

ud accessible to the layman. A good few serious improprieties and calling ure. But the champions of the BIC arrested nl the border soon became a 


put of B consists of previously pub- 
fobed articles and conference papers, 
iajaratc .but suggestive, heavily 
worked, complete with copious and 
refill references, all strung together 
on a thread of keen , curiosity. The 
uthor, who teaches at the Instil ut 
JEludcs Politiques, has done his 
homework not only in French publi- 
ntioBS and In the wealth of private 
pipers to which he has a knack of 
pining access, but in the growing 
dumber of American works devoted 
touch themes — among them those 
d Stephen Schuker, Charles Maler 
and Richard Kuisel, to mention only 
Are whose names recur most often 
ia his notes. 

On the basic question, as far as I 
in (elk, the author's verdict is not 
pen, or else "not proven”. No clear 
eridence bears out belief in the con- 
sent, let alone effective, impact, of 
Wness interests on politics, or vice 
'em. What we glimpse here is a var- 
iety of activitieslm perfectly serving a 
witty of motives, some altruistic. 
Hire patriotic, some self-interested. 
Refreshingly, we are told little about 
the favourite scandals of the Third 
Rqwblic (Hanau, 1928; Oustric, 
luO; Stavisky, 1933), and more 
show some less well known (like 
of Rochelle before 1914, arid of 
At Banquc Industrielle de Chine in 
M early 1920s), 

fanpeney' tries to get at the pre- 


IS 




i • 

ff . 

3L^. 




oaed shenanigans ol political and ■ 'V'.. V'Vv) ke,< 3ean 

mrelal conspirators by way -of case ■'T.-V; 1 L f '"'i'-O ‘i ) « 1 minutes oj 

*riie$; the use of financial specula- '£>ji 'S:.{ <! ‘ m %-y , invesliaati 

tent' in- international diplomacy, the ' ‘.v-’?."/! 1 ;', V/ v 1 * ' cum the 

tesalllv of- the nrew. the use of sec- * - -• -■ feullles h i 


itedies: the use of financial specula- 1 

tent in International diplomacy, the ^ 

teB^ity of. the press, the use or sec- * !f 1 -‘ 

«i filnds and so on. To begin by Three devotees o\ 
teaming up, the' patrons, sometimes AleXandre Stem 
■? petrotiat, try tp .influence gov- Boots ) and was 
^«nt arid governors^ The ■ latter in included in Stein! 
*«. turn try ■ to ■■ influence business recently publish e 

wmdmtry. Such efforts' sometimes •; ’ Or 

«wtd. But the- police prove uncer- ■ . •' ' 

tools,, judges, uneasy* pawns, the 
Wkiaen of the press unpredictable for better rules m 
gen when; . botight. Economic plied. ■ , ’ 

seldom clearly perceived, ; ArcHetype of I 
“ .qfteli .overlald by personal con- Rochette affair als 
22 s or » even (sigh) by Ideals. The tion of their kinc 
. power, ..feared -.and .oft- for personal • a 
*nptinced, ■ is: neither unanimous .'ideological debate 
2*; ' ’MOoUlhic. • ‘ Politidans . i . . and "Was Ma urice Barri 
wage (hfeit struggles . on that the less relev 
af HfeMb) issues, After a lot debate, the!. more. 


magazine uu 

induded in SteinlM’s DrawingS,a«J»cc«o« T "X'T/n 

i £g-£2Sfe TAX ’ 

for hotter rules more effectively ap- S 

^A^Hetypi of '. later ^wwdals, the ^TS^^SSSLS. 


bishop). So lots of people sold francs 
short. By supplementing the paucity 
of available documents with clever 
detective work in the financial press, 
Jeanneney shows (hat foreigners 
played iililc part in the first phase 
(November 1 923 -January 1924) und 
foreign political considerations even 
less: and then when, icmptcd by the 
opportunity to combine profit with 
prejudice, they jumped on I lie 
speculative bandwagon (Fchruury- 
Miirch 1924), il was only to he 
caught by PoincnrG’s desperate 
counter-offensive hacked by the gold 
reserves of the Bunquc ac France. 
The British got nut in time, hut 
German. Dutch. Austrian nnd Hun- 
garian banks were throttled und 
sometimes ruined when the frunc 
shot up again. Lnzurd. Morgan, and 
the Banquc dc France raked in the 
medals or, ol least, the shekels. The 
French eventually left the Ruhr. Of 
ah international conspiracy against 
the French, not a sign. 

There fallowed the golden years or 
corruption, limned in Murccl Png- 
nol’s Topiize, and lived in the cheeky 
ventures of Marthe Hanau, her 
Gazette du franc and its great follow- 
ing of gulled investors; nnd of Albert 
Oustric, who obtained control of 
several provincial banks, got most of 
his credit from the Banque de France 
itself, milked them for nil they would 
bear, and crashed after a Tew years 
of complicated juggling In the mar- 
ket, Jeanneney uses the detailed 
minutes of parliamentary and judicial 
investigations into these cases to dis- 
cum tne workings of the parasitic 
feullles h scandales that flourished in 
the wake of a press law (1881 ) which : 
encouraged blackmailing newspapers 
that flourished by not publishing, or 
not appearing at all: the tribute (hot 
vice paid to vice. I suspect that, 
when Jeanneney places the Zenith of 
. joumaux de chantage between the 
wars, it may be because' he is less 
familiar with the years before 1914. * 
Anyway, not only blackmailers 
thrived, bill respectable publications 
survived on ’'financial . publicity'', 
dependent on those who provided ll. 
notably men like Horace Finaly, 
master of the Banque de Paris et des 
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Barthoii. struggled not .over P°} ici ^ of , the franc, The attempts that njd op^tjpg largely de bouche d oreifle. ■ 
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NONFICTION 

A 

MILLSTONE 
ROUND MY 
NECK 

NORMAN THKLWCLL 
Norman Thelwell’s «tand 
foscinal Ing ou lobiography 
in which hedescribc^ilic 
joys nnd sorrow soT buying 
and rcMuringa Cornish 
waicr mill. A book which 
evokes nm only i he 
cvpcriciifcs of a rami cr and 
fisherman in love with ihc 
countryside but also the 
brooding presence and 
working past of the mill and 
ihcnimosphereorilie 
Cornish landscape 
beyond its walls. B»,9s JH 

The C 'ainpttscr at 
CwiU'>ii[u>rary 

BRITTEN ■ 

Christopher Jmm 

HEADINGTON Hgl 

A comprehensive 
account d Drlilcn's entire 
musical career and tin major 
achievements set against ihc 
chronological framework of 
his life and limes. The result 
Is a novel analysis of the 
musical and personal 
character of i he foremost 
Dritish contemporary 
composer. 

THETHEATKE 
WORKSHOP STORY 

HOWARD UOORNEV 
The collective biography of 
one of i he them rc r s most 
Influciulal companies, 
written by Howard 
Goorney, hlmseir a member 
of the Company for over 
thirty years. Also included 
are extracts from eariy (days 
andmaniresios. and a 
com pleiechronology or 
productions from 195410 
1973. Hardback £8.95 
Paperback C4.50 


MODIGLIANI 

JOSEPH-EMIL E MULLER 

VAN GOGH 
FRANK ELCiAR 

TOULOUSE- 

LAUTREC 

JOSEPH-EMILE MULLER 
Three fun her additions ia 
lhe successful Master 
' Painter Series - a series of 
paperbacks which contain 
96 pages of frill-colour 
reproductions plus a 30 page 
intro ductlonto the artist. 

£3.95 each 
FICTION 

BIKINI RED NORTH 

TOM BARLING 
An explosive thriller set in 
the Immediate. fiuure, where 
today's knife-edged world 
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S stance had 
ispstfdiisly. Tom Barling's 
narrative pbwer Is as strong' ^ 

and vivid as ever. ■ £6.95. ^aaitf, 

PENNY JB 

LINKS ' . . TO 

URSULA 

< HOLDEN • .UpM 

Ursula Holden ha*. 

■■ assembled an, Impressive^^^W 
' cast olcharacters In this new , 
ndvel odd drawn their 
' idiosyncracles arid 
. experiences with irony nnd 
: ■ precision. 

Hold in dinroape 50 brilliant 
you might think il . , 

: tape-recorded, iriiwcrenbi 
. for its economical accuracy 1 

; : •GwirdUn- . 

' i beg you to dash mu a nd 1 : 

. buynandreyeilnlliework . 
or a highly original talent’ -■ fkA 

: : nirw ■ ; ,, v r . . 

DARK t 

■ FLIGHT . , ,,kJm 

rIOHNRQ5Si,rER; , 

■. 'Thestrattgti and complex' SSjm 
- : forces that cadgulde artd 
.Ititer link people, even afrer ; 
death 1 , are wh it underlie this 
• . powerful no vci bf war in the 
air Bfldskifntlshrt of other . 
sorts onlhttarjOuni). 15.95 ' 

EYRE MEtHUEN 
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tivffiliKtn came id Czcdhoslovakiti, mprp venial jp^ Uiaft ljie Frtrtt» of . 
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?f ?938 XitS; 1 bitter.) ’ France w« corrupt; ‘/Perhaps ^orriipl.lon ls ; i*. 
short of fcjSSl. aWjOeriitany slow, Gibbon had It. tho most infallible 
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symbol of constitutional liberty. ‘As a 
notion applied to public acts, it 
seems a rather modern platitude. 
Whether in Roman times or as rein- 
vented for the eighteenth century, 
(he res publics was the common weal 
only of a few: the good of a 
restricted public. The Republic, in 
that sense, was hardly intended to be 
enjoyed by all: rather to serve as the 
prize of some, even though these 
might be more numerous than 
before. Confusion between real 
oligarchy and ideal (although limita- 
tive) democracy was going to cause a 
lot of grief. The notion of a public 
good generalized to all compounded 
the confusion. Once a form of priv- 
ate decay, corruption became a pub- 
lic vice. Public persons seeking priv- 
ate gain for services rendered had 
been a commonplace: as the 

nineteenth century progressed their 
numbers dwindled only slightly, but 
acceptability and good conscience 
waned. Altruism, once normnlly 
limited to a restricted circle, com- 
mitments reserved lo family, friends, 
clan and clients, were argued to 
apply nationally at lenst (pending 
enlargement to humankind and 
beyond), a view which made applic- 
ation dicey and public morality much 
more difficult. 

However relative the standards of 
corruption, the scandal -mongers of 
the Third Republic qualified on all 
counts. Of course, it Is easy to tell 
why so many trashy sheets survived 
only this way: with tiny circulations 
and no true advertising revenue lo 
speak of, their choice lay between 
private and governmental subsidies: 
and most preferred to eat at both 
troughs when they could. It is more 
difficult to understand their influ- 
ence, unless it be the influence of 
print, still new and authoritative to 
many ("I rend it in the paper” only 


This is fair enough. Yet a little more 
speculation around the questions that 
he himself has raised would have 
been welcome. He shows the lack of 
unanimity in the notorious Comifl 
des Forges, unable to furnish clear 
answers to. questions posed by gov- 
ernment; or among major business 
figures, at odds even when they met 
once a month, as they did between 
the wars (o discuss possible political 
strategies: “People talk endlessly", 
reports a participant, “everybody 
speaks at once”, all sense of organi- 
zation is lacking. But, professional 


The insurance of salvation 


Antitheses of abstraction 


By Peter Conrad 


rivalry apart, he does not explore 
possible ground for dissensions thHt 
he notes without explaining. Would 


began to bo ironically used in the 
1930s), or th'c tendency to shun the 
specialist's advice, costly and not ter- 
nhlv trustworthy., in favour of some 
middleman's: many French people 
still' prefer homines d'affaires to 
lawyers, and pharmacists to doctors. 
Less intimidating? closer to home? 
suspicion? Richard Hoggart has 
pointed out the relationship between 
scepticism and credulity, both oflen 

• stemming from a common ignorance. 

Does this help explain the prolif- 
eration of financial scandals, espe- 
cially in the enriy decades of this 
century? We could do with some 
studies of the smull investor, the petit 
epmgmnt. and just how petit, and of 
his agents and advisers, especially l he 
notaires. bankers of the middle class. 
Perhaps Jeanneney will tackle them 
another time, impenetrable though 
their etudes might be'. Meanwhile it 
seems , fairly cjpa i* that the discredit 
of once blue-chip investments like 
; Russian or Ottoman bonds, and the 
inflation that made nonsense of the 
tiny interest rates ; paid by more 
dependable French obligations, 
forced many small savers into advent- 
urism, in, the hop? of ; preserving 
wjtqi they Had not lo pi. ^Vhere/oncc 
v upon a tube investor* soi'ght a small 
income anu security based on a stable 
.• franc, they, now more desperately 
sought protection, from inflation aqa, 
however, suspiciously.,, listened - to 
v.hnnv-they,?ouid: i ,\ve-h;h r*r dupes' 
•“ jfr? SOgbf b gogi —r* Tqr tricksters 
and frauds . •''. .prey on. As lihe; liter 
toriqn of - another heyday of deceit'. 

■ niia; biufl found; occasion . id cop)- 
. inept; ■ :yMalheu ransom enl, : les 
; lmWci|es:ne-sont pus .cxclusde-riii*-, 

:Wriv? : mime, de-.'la' 
ragtmner ,a leur rri rintere . fet ■ avec : (es . 
moyens. : dpnt i'lis.|;rtfspns4nt” (CNF, 
Levy, CapUqluies ei pouvdfr ait si6de 

• desjutprefy,}. /J; ; r . 

' ' ,4ebniier^y' ddes nbi -gq lnro this. 

■ He reasons rin-ritfcunYeni? sitrtwdiy. 

; npshed( put ! .*nnd- nVoids spcciilatioil. 
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inter- or intra-industrial rivalries, or 
the tensions between new money and 
old, or the altercations of provincial 
and Parisian money, or those of 
industry and banks, be worth inves- 
tigating? Then, there are other 
instances when interests and politics 
meet with noteworthy results. After 
all, the author's glorious ancestor, 
Jules Jeanneney, who represented 
the Haute-Sadne in Parliament for 
forty-two years, the last twelve of 
these as President of the Senate, first 
distinguished himself in 1903 as champ- 
ion of the houllieun de ent, home 
distillers of whom his department 
counted 8,000 when the - century 
opened. Elected in 1902 with a slim 
edge of 600 votes. Jeanneney was 
re-elected in 1906 with a majority of 
2.500 and never looked back there- 
after. The political historian will find 
lesser financial interests of this sort 
no less significant than the more vis- 
ible ones heroin addressed. 

Jeanneney devotes eight pages to 
some shrewd criticism of Beau de 
Lom£nie's five-volume fantasy of the 
conspiracies engaged in by bourgeois 
dynasties sired in the shadow of the 
first Revolution and running France 
since then. No doubt that Lomdnie 
exaggerated tEie Responsabiiites des 
dynasties bourgeoises and strung 
them out . far loo loiig. But Jean- 
neney, in turn, pays too little atten- 
tion to personal relations, the sinew 
and reach of family money, of 
cousins and in-laws, especially 
perhaps of camaraderie and cupinnge, 
relations established in school or dur- 
ing military service, intimacies capa- 
ble of turning into working sodalities, 
cliques, conspiracies nnd also — as 
with the Synarcliy he treats — 
potent, persistent myths. Were he to 
entertain such possibilities, he might 
, hnzard a guess as to how Zaire, most 
of whose people enjoy little food arid 
less electricity, came to be one of the 
first countries in the world to possess 
its own . domestic- satellite- 
corn mu mentions network built by a 
company nreslded over by Philippe 
Gtscard D’Estaing for only half . a 
bi Hid ri- dollars et des poussferes, and 
Sizeublv financed \ by the Banqufe 
Frangaise pu . Commerce Extfirieur, 
headed by Francois .Giscprd d'Esta- 
mg, rtvo members of 1 a clan whose 
.activities ■ would ■ have rejoiced the 
simple heart- of Augustin Hamon. 
who did Lom£ nie's spadework when 
he published Les MdUre* de la 
France in 1936 L As Francois says: "It 
happens that ' France isn't a very 
large country nhd it happens that the 
president has a brat lifer and several 
cousins. . .. . But it’s V coincidence, 
:It happens that- we went to Ihe same 
schools and belong to (he same social ■ 
Ttnilieu;’ - Jnnson-de-Sailly and/tjie 
ENA navtf much Jo answer .for. 
There is something naive nbout the 
Lom(ni<?s, the Augustin Hamons and 
the ..tfenri Oust 6ns, .It may be no Jess 
nftiy? . to "Ignorp . the, possibiflt ies of ■ . 
the connections they. suggest 

! -Wil jiril, th is is n. fiitp book, and art 
excellent /strirt , fin;. any. •! history ■ of 
■hurtnbtio 1 . Th iiol- frtr: .JaVs,. 


By Nesta Roberts 

CAROLYN SCOTTl 
The Heavenly Witch 
The Story of the Mardchale 
260pp. Hamish Hamilton. £12.50. 
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“Hajl full”, ran the telegram from Paris 
received at the offices of the Salvation 
Army's journal , The War Cry, on a day 
in March, 1881. “No disturbance stop 
wonderful attention comma power 
comma conviction stop people eager to 
hear stop full of praise to God.” It 
came from the Army’s apostle to 
France, Kate Booth, eldest daughter of 
William Booth, the founder. She was 
twenty-two years old, she had taken up 
her commission a month previously, 
and, so far, her message, when it had 
not been received with cold and un- 
comprehending silence, hqd provoked 
noisy hostility. 

In its courage, its determination, its 
element of self-hypnosis and its youth- 
ful dread of losing face that telegram 
was immensely revealing of the woman 
who, throughout her lone life, amply 
lived up to the title “La Mardchale’ , 

S ven to her by her brother, Bramwell. 
f William Booth’s quiverful, (three 


sent his Bliicher, with two girl lieut- 
enants, not yet out of their teens, 
neither of whom spoke a word of 
French, Kate was reputedly good at it, 
but her early sermons owed as much to 
the dictionary os to the Bible. Her only 
other obvious qualification was that 
her rather idiosyncratic education had 
included studying . the strategy and 
psychology of Napoleon, Garibaldi 
and Bismarck. Catherine embroidered 
the colours which the party took with 
them, and handed them over with the 
command: “Charge on the hosts of hell 
and see whether they will not turn and 
flee. " To a friend she wrote “Satan says 
it will kill her, or that she will come 
back a helpless invalid for life". 


cannot do is to stop the ** 
suppress it." Those who * 
hkened her to St Joan inittSi 
later an old Swiss 
£J. th , emotion on 4his 
filled with divine boldaSfk 
love". In a 

dating from these early day, JS 
like a gallant boy soldier; take#* 
chignon and put a casoar on 

f“ k be a Sainl - C »^ 

She seems to have sensed km 
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at e d sp ecies , He nee i he a n thropologic- American nature, which is marauding- the view of an aeroplane five miles up matrix of all stories, the genetic 

wiRRY RAND: |J,51, e A31! ua ^ <*o the fl /*“ !y overgrown, a thicket of unweeded becomes but a geographical map. a code which begets an indefinite 

Tun. rnrkv The Implication of ^ * 1 - 5, uns , et WIl t l ^distinctness (though his putatively two-dimensional surface plane”; yet offspring of divergent narratives; 

^ u I. U Go . d °* Maize .Gorky isn I American scenes are also remembr- Gorky's formulaic charts revert to the abstraction, analogously, is an 

Symons , , Georae Prior. a 8§ res siyely dismembering things in ances of Armenia). Genius in Gorky's teeming shapelessness of primitive life- espersnto, a world-language of 
24fop. piu p ■ s °™ er to psychoanalytically know case was the recovery of a childhood forms. The white blob of America in forms. This relation between abs- 

?oionmnQ2 them, like Picasso with his twisted from which he'd been expelled in 1919, one of the aerial panels looks as fluidly traction as biology and abstraction 

OSJWuzw female bodies and faces, but is return- 1 and his landscapes are always gardens, self-generating and self-modifying In as language is particularly signifi- 

Anhlle Gorky? A Retrospective mg them to their sources. He sketches as he put it, of wish-fulfilment, evoca- outline as a protozoon. cant in Gorky’s case. 

GvRRcaheim Museum, New York not their completed outline but the tions of the Eden which is nature's Harry Rand’s new study of Gorky His associate Stuart Davis inter- 
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Anhlle Gorky; A Retrospective 
Guggenheim Museum. New York 


.. . - . — Harry Rand’s new study of Gorky 

evolutionary pedigree which they matnx and which is located, for an slights the murals, arguing that they 
ontogeneticaUy recapitulate. Armenian, at Van: Diane Waldman’s didn't supply him with the "personal 

That’s why, as the organizers at the Gu gg e {]lwlm catalogue quotes a subject matter 1 ' he required. Trie com- 
Guggenheim have realized, the clue to ?J e t E n * In th,s world ’ missions, Rand says, have “no organic 


tlmt this period was to be hen* 
“Thepast year has been Ify hiffS 
mv life" she wrote at the etiSS 
which saw her marriage to a£ 


— ^ if 1 1 * r — o--- j “'“win nuu in vis io i 

0, Lonw Gugllem! ontogeneticaUy recapitulate. Armenian, at Van: Di 

Whimey Musiinn, New York n»fi why. u th« organlzm «t the 

aaasasaa » " =a Guggenheim have realized , the clue to nnrnHk!. In thp”! 

_ , . „ his rati re art is the photograph of him parad,se ,n ,he next ‘ 

plough Arshile Gorky is so self- a t the age of eight with his mother, 
defensively private an artist, for taken £ Van, Armenia, in 1912. "Still Life” (1939) 


raaise in the next . place in Gorky’s art”. But to me it 

seems that they do organicize technol- 
“Still Life” (1939) by Gorky is ogy, and that even decorations like 
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whom . abstraction is the protective Between 1926 and 1942 Gorky de- anything but still - the flowers seem lo those for Ben Marsden's Riviera night- 


esperanto, a world-language of 
forms. This relation between abs- 
traction as biology and abstraction 
as language is particularly signifi- 
cant in Gorky’s case. 

His associate Stuart Davis inter- 
preted New York linguistically, 
studying what he called its “visual 
dialect'” - an idiolect in which the 
vocables are shape and sign. In his 
scries of New York — Paris paint- 
ings Davis jumbles together images 
from the two cities in a pictorial 


daughter, that Satan was proved wrong 
might be put forward by some as 
evidence of the existence of a higher 


sons and five daughters), Kate and her 
red-haired, powerfully histrionic sis- 
ter, Eva nae line, ("Little Eva", who 
became National Commonder of the 


United States), were without question 
the most remarkable. True, in that 
family, to grow up commonplace 
would have been a considerable feat. 
Catherine Booth, their mother, was 
herself a gifted preacher and missioner 
as well as a devoted wife and mother, 
and each child, at birth, was dedicated 
to Christ "as an instrument of salva- 
tion”, to be “maligned, despised, hated 
or put to d?ath in the service of God", 
Nufcery games were of preaching, 
heckling, hauling to the penitent 
bench; the frugal living enforced by 
necessity was to be resarded & s a 

E leasure. “Never mind, Willie, it will 
e good for yorir soul", said his mother 
when young Bramwell complained that 
the boys at school would laugh at his 
patched, arid re-patched knfckerbock: 


power. The house in the Rue Parmen- 
. tier, where the three girls rented rooms 
on the seventh floor and lived on 
potatoes and beans, was otherwise 
tenanted by prostitutes and rats. Their 
hall was a decayed and filthy factory in 
Belleville, which, even today, when it 
is largely populated by immigrants, 
keeps its reputation as a bastion of the 
militant, anti-clerical working class. In 
1881, with the massacre which ended 
the Commune fresh in their memory, 
its. people wanted no truck with any 
form of religion, which they associated 
with authority, and their violence in- 
creased when, because of their fre- 

a uent invocation of the name of Jesus, 
ate and her companions were taken 
for Jesuits who, with the other Orders, 
had been expelled from France during 
the previous year. To withstand this 
animosity called for heroic endurance, 
but what enabled the girls to make 
their first converts was heroic charity, 
their personal succouring of and identi- 
fication yrith the most wretched and 
abandoned. Also. Kate had a broad- 
mindedness which, made her accept- 
able to both Catholic and Protestant. 
When a Protestant asked her why she 
did not stop a young woman who, when 
invited to pray, produced a rosary and 
started on an Ave, she. replied "Be- 
cause God isn't as narrow as you are". 
After six months she was reinforced by 
a Chief of Staff, Arthur Clibborn, an 
Irish Quaker, whose ardour matched 
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Ulbbom in a ceremony vfe&nH 
have deterred manyabridMrwnii! 
army had a utilitarian life** I 
wedlock, which was assessed w»4b 
to its furtherance or otherwise offe 
cause, but Kate’s marriage iKdtw 
advertised in the War Gy fa m 
than a month, and a vkst coocooretf 
guests paid two shillings to fx pea. 
with half-a-crown extra for [bent 
ding breakfast. CUbbom hid bn 


ers, and Kate recalled that when,' 
rarely, she had a new father than a - 
made-oVerdress, tier-feelings about it 
could be summed up as, “IPs nice, but 
is- it Christian?” She claimed to nave 
made her personal dedication to the 
Lord at eight years old; by the time she 

was Welve she was district visiting with 

her mother, and she and her sister 
Emma had started kitchen meetings 
for the children whom they met in the 1 
park - Victoria Park, E9, riot Hyde 

1' Sb® began to preach wheri she was 
fourteen m Older to support Bramwell 
Who, as a sensitive, rather delidate boy 
Of sixteen , , found preaching go taxing 
that, to a«)id it, he' accepted sole 
charge : of , thfe AririvV five soup- 
kjtdiens and restaufarits. She first 
spdke at arj open-air 'meeting for men 
outside the Leg of Mutton public horise 
m Hackney Oil.. a Sunday, morning. 
Catherine.' Was doubtfliij- -but' finally 
ppariudqd Jhftt Gbd was- calling her 
Child lo a . path from which , my 
mother's jiejirt shrank”; her father- 
realised: early that, innate, he jiad a 
winner, laod caM her HW .jBiacher; ' 
tiecaiw&Bhe always rii^de victory but bi 
defeat. - « : : : 1 - 

--v!, ■ ; 

By the tlftie she wa^ twerity-twQ she 

was art experienced ' and Sensationally 

^Uc^sfu It rave(lirig eyhngelist.ItwaS : 
a period of conspfcuous progress for 
the Atmy, j#hich , partly Jhi;oUgh Jhe 
Bamum and Bdiley techri’— - 


addressed meetings. Progress .was 

P ainful - "Twelve souls converted in 
rarice seem like four thousand would 
seem iq England” - but real. 

It was Clibborn, a linguist with a 
fluent command of French and Ger- 
.■.man, who, in 1883, first crossed the 
Jura as the herald of the Army’s assault 
on. Switzerland. The General had 
thought that, as; a largely Protestant 
country, it would be a rich field For 
recruits to the staff as well as for 
converts: curiously he seems to haVe 
overlooked the facL that Calvinism, 
with its belief iq predestination, had no 
room for. grace, or- conversion. There 
■was a brief false dawnWhile Clibborn, 
who opened his campaign in the build- 
ing later to be occupied' by the League . 
ofiNations,- preached to. (he ptn- 
sants of Geneva, but with the arrival of 
the Mardqhalei hot for the soqls of the 
City’s criminal and derelict! element, of ■ 
.which the' respectable preferred to 
remain unaware,, (he . furies were rfe- 
leased. Kate Wa$ expelled front , the 
canton Though she had been given a . 
residence pennif. for, a year, the police 
madfr rio attempt: to cpritrol rjotS- arid 

land- 

tbf 


. . tscori-. 

tinueq to meet cl riiides tin ely lira private 
h.oqses or' HiUsid^ at dawn and the 


to obey Kate as his senior offiteriak 
Army. Catherine Booth attended » 
luctantly and wppt throughoot ik 
proceedings and Kate, In g lug 
address, said “Marriage is notttij 
line”. This one, nevertheless, wai 
to be blessed. The pair refund t 
their work in France and Switzdai 
By now there were some one taritt 
and fifty corps in the two countries.^ 
two hundred and ten of the tn 
hundred and fifty officers were W 
recruits. 

The decline from the “early sftt. ! 
simplicity and fire" began with * | 
death of Catherine BoollTWilhoBik j 
wife’s influence the General , 
fairly rapidly from authoritarians* B 
despotism and fromself-cooEdept! 
near-megalomania. His rrffijl 
grant any autonomy or posribalja 
exercising Initiative, to hisTemtoni 
Commanders led two of br®?- 

Ballington in America aod Heiwli 
Australia, as well as, Kate 
husband, to leave uife Antycwp 
not the work of evangelization- ; 
too, disagreed with tile Arm^sanj 
emphasis from spiritual Jb spaW "ft 
which had begun lri l887p *hffl“ 
General suddenly jMrneti . 
London, there .were flome pg 
who slept under brldgw.flM®^ 
Bramwell, his Chief of St^. W^ 
and do something 
Bramwell, no cod%^&ora 
social workgathereiLinip^.* 
publication of 

though the current : paUeni ■■ 
Army’s spending suggMU ri b 
view which has prevailed. 

There followed for Mt 
period of trailing round wJhA^ 

Sie.traln.of a dubous^ 


Kh S ■ ay enuw wuuuoi, jj jj e a gene ti c code. It reveals to him his 

o(nTi, ‘ h) have been seen as a -.solemn, awkward younger self, and the 

S a l l hrMn l u? 1 te “il derivation of that Self from his placidly 

j 8 i S ^ e mau 8 ura j or °^ die . exiS expressionless mother; and as she has 

Sk dourishM and ^hic ejacu- cre ^ ated in him a biologica , variant of 

°L ' ^ herself, so he now ?e-creates and 
form Hu ‘ 5 re-comljines both of them. Re- 

coencof !*%, ant f,^ s combination - the innumerable varla- 

, [o die styles tsf tions the genetic code is capable of 

leS hji own guarded contriving- was an essential procedure 

iid bn Ef *?S5l C cSmie y fo? a 1 for Gork y' Like these portraits, all his 

bvS f® ^ ° Mn , EvffroMw tLqd raa J or worits are elaborated or ex- 

rnZ teL?n d ii e ? f trapolated serially. The series isn’t, as 

wriafc Miff Picassi as If stylra were as ft, r *p| ca8S0 a logical improvement on 

^ (which means extermination of) na- 

(ws * iffh ture * but an experiment in demonslrat- 

i karii i °* ers J mpunity ’ ^® c 55L.i55 tog the infinite versality of genes. 
Jtt! i ^ were 80 different There’s a sibling relationship between 

[rom “*• the members of a Gorky series: they’re 




ram tneirs. the members of a Gorky series: they're 

Gorky was an expert at camouflage, all generated from the same biological 
which he actually taught to military substance, but they're each inflected 
artists in 1942. His emotions, like his differently, since nature won't repeat 
pictorial forms, tactically shielded Itself. 

(Wives by cowering plagiaristicalfy f „ rP | r „ ert nnrt 


A 


Ed '.he' Abstraction- which 
that infamous series of love letters to Dal ) ^ a 

bh second wife which he transcribed could be vivisected C« or 

cOTOTonAeoec of Gaudier- ^ d J* d te^^ 


evangelist by whom 
become infatuated, ithcn, 1 ^ 
family’s return » EngN^g 
was to caU.her 
Arthur, crippled 9 
confident that the twjj. 5lS5 r 
for their ten .children jtjw . #»■ 

. be the Lord's agent. 

S Bars, with their 

sh heads, washed, 

Emulsion.she : must^W^nA^ 

^orealinnb^W^: 


.Armenia to the United States: “Gor- la, ®L ‘ hat - /*■ . J, - l 

kf means bitter in Russian, and puns as • • /■ ' L* - ' \ 

a the proud reclusion of Arahile toflonal form. Jn atet^ng ; , [»■ \ \ 

(Achill4, while It also enabled him to GorksT 8 aglracdon I’ ■ \ 1 

'Odin a self-aggrandizing connection their ^mbenhipof hc s^ies. This « 

withMaximGo^y. His pktorial forms ^ of ; ••'j'.:.;;- :£'■ / ' ' .. " , 

tfein the same Way rendered obstl- W V ■ ' •••'■ 

Mlely inaccessible and unreadable, abstraction. 5 • ' !' .' ^ - 

Yet they long to be read, since the ^1'.! . . ■; 1 , ..- 

process of decipherment ia our. solid- [heir /mpersonality, s '”“ Gor V ., s 

toes and therapeutic disentangling of ^ V": ' 

'' ' ■ and of his natal landscape (which he tj^;. frA. vi :! ’. Vvi- 1 ,:!•-.- '• 

-At the top of the Guagenheim’s remembered as a lost paradise) to. : '! ! ; : “i ; 'r ; 1 .-; ' 

; cwb'ng ramp. Gorky’s wont is intro- Armenia. Arid when he begins to .VV ,/ 

faxaby way of Matisse, Kandinsky, abstract faces - including his own - 

.Bee and. Arp, artists who aren’t there’s no implication, of fear and . ' /■ . i 1 : 

(Miudvely ana reductively analysing disgust, as in Picasso's brutal refraction ,!'■ ..v - ' ! 

itpresentational form as the- cubist of the brothel girls to "Demoiselles -y . \ ■■■; * 

toe? pr subjecting it, like the surreal- d’Avlgnon”, but a reconciUatory ex- . • . ■ 

„ ht, to an over-heated entropic was- panslon as these people are repro- ■ . t ■ 

b |6, .bat whose ' swarming, skittish duced and unfolded into universality. 

■ oBiriaphy Invokes ' an Abstract One of. Gorky’s titles Sums up this : •. ■••Self-Portrait" - a pencil drawing by Arshile Gorky, c. 1936.- ' 

■ P^jaeotn. Nature is - depicted In ■ a burgeoning, which creates abstraction: i 

^ril of morphological jjlayfulness. “How My MotherV Embroidered 

. The amoeboid shapes of Kandinsky Apron Unfolds in .My Life . 1 0* hannonized by ahstraction; cif the- whole building were, lik< 

•^t of their own accord in order to apron’s- pattern is stitched and regula- rclhtions as Meccano, kis gtarli^it Room at the Wa 

PWteatei they- aren’t sundered til nzed as art, but .it., grows into a “ ? ■■ ljte f seeds With propellers Astoria, ambitious to fly. The : 


surtfery like .that conducted thronging landscape which envelops ^ onto them: their phlfoprogen 
SffiWt fiee*. stake, : ithqugh'S* the winter iri a maternal embrace. “^dynamic lirgc. %. 


i those for Ben Marsden’s Riviera night- equivalent of frangtais - Ei stations 
» club on the New Jersey Palis ndes nre and sidewalk _ cafes, a sideways 
s personally and poetically significant. Chrysler Building and a shapely 
/ The Riviera had a retractable roof, as if Parisian leg. Similarly, European 

abstractionists in America exploit 
ihe unin tel llgiblllly of the English 
language or the Babel of conflict- 
ing tongues which they hear in 
New York because their art wants 
to reach those plastic, grammatical 
universal which are the common 
denominators of all the clashing 
, - •! visual dialects. Picabia, listening to 

■’ New York in 1913, said "I hear 

/ ' every language in the world 

’ ^ . T- spoken, the staccato of the New 

, r Yorker, Ihe soft cadences of the 

'*£' & Latin people, the heavy rumble of 

V* £ the Teuton, and the ensemble 

17 -mm*. F remains in my soul as the ensem- 

*• .jra ar* f. We of some great opera". The 

> F f words in operatic ensembles arc of 

|i r m / course unintelligible, and meant to 

*‘\ ' '■ be: Picabia is eavesdropping on the 

■ v ' . abstract structure beneath the 

• , • " j* sounds and beneath appearances. 

j«-‘ • ■ /y . Words - in many cases signs - 

• • \\ occur tallsmanically in the Ameri- 

p- ■ /|j] \ i V can paintings of the abstractionists 

\ JS j K . who are Gorky’s contemporaries, 

\ J arid the point of their presence 

\ • there is that they’re meant to be 
/ ■ / ! not read, not at least - as dully. 

'* J ; “ l meaningful Eriglish words, but to 

\ \ be translated into abstraction’s 

. l," :• esperanto. Jan Matulka’s "Cityscape", 

I (1924) includes a marquee banner 

^ . “ytog “NEW YORK”, though It’s 

( deliberately rendered unreadable by 

i- lopping off the first two letters. 

• V Tne drawing is actually subtitled VF 

YORK. Albert Glebes too- was 
fond Of advertising signs • painted 
.- ’. across New York, office windows, 

: but his point of vantage was from 

V" : \ '■ the interior, which causes the 

, - '■ ! words to be unintelligibly reversed, 

. as In his “Kelly .Springfield 1915". 
v '■ ■(" . This' -device abstracts the sign: it, 

- : ;! • !-. ceases to signify, and can become 

a .formal symbol. Even G.K. 

]' Chesterton unwittingly commended - 

; 1 this -abstract , way of reading 

- ' America when he . remarked, of 

those street signs which dazzled 
. Gieizes, that Times Square- would 
be a paradise if only you couldn’t 
read. Abstraction ensures that it Is 
irawlng by Arshile Gorky, c. 1936. ■ ' .. unreadable: 

-•Gorky- was aware of the llnguis- 
, . tic programme implicit in his ‘work, 
of the- whole building were, like the and in J945. declared that “art is a 
K is Starlight Room at the Waldorf- language which must be mastered 
:rs Astoria, ambitious to fly. The roofs before- ii can be; conveyed".. But 
at- removal lets in the element by which mastering' a plastic language obliges 


X ' 

7? 


Massons whirling netB resemble subterit 
Itnufattf bf atomic Orbitals; Afp tries “Die M 
K, WfR toe process' of gr6vrthj;and the of the pi 
; jftcrtfriijQi of.' Klee’s brie begets biri. for Gdr 
aiyapan Don Qiovanbl"- or, his 1 said thi 
Vettus 1 ^ 'images '.of on-'- -nature. 

B GOA ita/l aBMai.-l It. 2 , ■ ■ •’ *1 I . .A La 


Ojeci 111. yUa. murals up sucunuimig fu u s aii (.Apibsjr picuciiucu uoyuuu uic, vuiuiur.ui 

1935-6 for the Newark. Ion .of the wistful aeri)dynanilc oplim- a -single tribe;; Hits theory of aba* 
reals machinery biomor- ism of toe 1930s. <5brky’s arnbf|pous traction 'as; a universal language 
subject of the. murals is daubs bn the wall assist the builqing’s- makes top comments by Gorky’s 
if ' Forms fancied take-off. Rand calls 


5 ’s makes top comments by Gorky’s 
ns friends - on .his own - fractured speech . 
ke especially , relevant, Stuart' Davik 


at he didn’t’ paint in fronLot L er A „ 0 ^ nam tc Limitation - scicn- “aquatic" totiuah they also look like especially , relevant, Stuart' Davik 
but from witmn.it. He mbara/ 8SS?2LrfHi» the life-history of an . clouds. Theres no contradiction: sensed In tils use of language a 
i’s ongendered^by it. not its ^ ^ged seeds of his clouds after all are water’s lpvltptmn profound, and stubborn Tdiosykc- 


ine lamuy uw v, j.^; R r I(ih' p 5 
USA as well ! 

Ireland; Sh® ^ 
when,- at .lwt, spj .^^jS she*; 
shadows, 'jtnd frqm then 

ninety sl)®^ - t0 5lS 

sed.rctuming-to the/8^^L.u [1 |rii 

vibtoriesin^rop 6 ^,"^^ 
toAuStrtliHi;:New^^^ 
Aft ca. Her. 


ated at Newark and another of nature s toodcls for the rasy, hot just -incompetence, 1 and 
rky always sees . fotpal mutation accomplished by Gor : pints that i.fs a , forewarning pf. bis 
unlettered from ky** abstraction, " subversion of pictorial abape. Aiid 


‘ '--fato* w Uigirmm- , i • ■ -i ■ , home on on wun seven isauiei? aiui-N Jiuicn 

ifr J^toP^itiop. :ln cbntfast with canvaa.Hri'^rtrayS Imtaber not ■ w actfed aS the ‘'structural Gorky’s aito was "fo bcMir 

i v t& much . byd l^L a ^l!^ n^ n?n^- substitute' for toe calendar” in his: than Araerfifan to becon 

I- P^teof btianiaticbach^ : by animating toe looping aj d P^; SS SldhMd, apd all his ari ls national”. AbWtlon is bi 

J £^^^S : ^ a ^S:is a;sublIhtiiially lively- continuous Un^ whirii -* m her contrive' the miracle of from • the particulan ties, of t 

^ shawl - ' theSbjwrVaAtSaton, its ifoletgc. from: tribe, to ^on^njl -I 

i Si riraWto tog df- gfaylty. Because: dialect. ;Fk^gl 


[ty. The prototype for his ' Qiorky’s abstract universalizing of 
as he explained ill hto .form suits - aviation because It 
he milrals, Was -the liiterriatlpaallzes -■ mere localllyi 
with Seven fejathers stuck Jullen Lcvy .said that the immigrant 
actfed aS the ‘’structural Gorky’s alto was “to bccorpo more 
>r toe calendari’ in- hia: than Araerittn to become inter-;, 
lildhood, arid, all hii art is rintional’’. Attraction/ is • bU 
n Mrttrti/n. Ihii miracle of from' the oarilculantlea. of a specific - 



appearance j His oddity, Davis said, 
was "no. mere / matter -.of- foreign 
acofcnV although that -was .present,, 
but art ’earthquake-tikp ’ effect on 
sferitenpe/ atriicture". ; JpcobV Kaipen 
remarked on, Gorky's .‘‘utiique 
Anatolic English, iwhJcn made little 
use\ pf,' definite and ■ indefinite 
arncles", In both cases, Gprky's 
bad . hab|ta are : astute < abstractions . 


baa . habjts are : astute abstractions . 
ol language. Coofouhdiag .wmpn^c 
structure. Ire 1$ disputing - as. ms 
' painting - ; opes -t* our , Convedtioftiil 
placement of objects to relation to 
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everywhere, the symbolic, wish- 
fulfilling community of meaning 
they share. 


Harry Rand is good on the 
intricacies of this symbolic idiom. 
He explains the wilful mis-speUings 


and mistranslations in Gorky's 
titles, and digs through a Joycean 
palimpsest of puns in "The Liver is 
the Cock’s Comb”. All Gorky's 
paintings, Rand argues, are repre- 
sentational, though his subjects 
have been entrusted to a riddling 
visual language which renders them 
self-protectively indecipherable or 
illegible. Rand finds m Gorky a 
neurotic mistrust of literal state- 
ment and a sly. recourse to esoteric 
delineation. In the works planned 
serially, he watches Gorky rewriting 
his images in order to obscure, not 
clarify them, often using colour to 
confuse the Issue of a form's iden- 
tity. This mystifying textual emen- 
dation is, for Rand, Gorky's alter- 
native to the therapeutic self- 
analysis which Dali called his 
“paranoid-critical method". As 
Gorky progressively abstracts the 


mm* - 

iilf: 


literal donnits from which he begins 
- the genre scenes of his father’s 
funeral, or his courtship of his 
wife, or their domestic routine in 
Connecticut which Rand discerns 
beneath the mazes of line and veil- 
ing washes of colour - he Is bury- 
ing these incidents inside himself, 
advancing from their slavish depic- 
tion to exploration of their emo- 
tional meaning. Rand’s readings are 
sometimes too clearly linear to be 
plausible. He sees things in ■ the 
pictorial undergrowth which 
perhaps exist only, like the revela- 
tory emblems in ink blols, in the 
beholder's oyer-eager eye. But he 
is superb on Gorky's formal voc- 
abulary and its visual short-hand - 
ovoid circles, quoting his portrait 
of his mother, stand For a woman's 
face; droopy wings of a disem- 
bodied moustache to signal his own 
presence in a picture. 

Another current New- York 
exhibition illustrates, a contrary ver- 
sion of abstraction. As againsL 
Gorky’s generative generalizing of 
forms, whereby, objects like the 
mongrel dog in the Pirate series 
disappear into a tangled, undif- 
ferentiated, prolific nature, the 
work, of O. Louis Gugllelmi, on 
show at the Whitney, employs abs- 
traction with a doomed negativity, 
to parch, vacate - and ominously sil- 
ence nature. Guglielmi was bom to 
Italian parents in Cairo In 1906 
and migrated with them to New 
York where he died in. 1956: If 
Gorky's abstraction . is idyllicaily 
pastoral,, rejoining the individual 
and the species; Guglielmi's subject' 
Is . the city's sad, eerie abstracting - 
of Itself. Abstraction for him means 
not .. access , to .an engendering’ 
WMrce Y * s In Gorky's 
celebration® , of bis Armenian child- 
hpad-qad his .married . life ip 
, America, . : but'. alienation . from sym- 
pathetic dontact with otliers. ,, 

Gtigliqlmi's Ne* York is r an ab- 
stract place because It's blank, bare, 
forbidding. "For me a city : land- 
scape Is an exercise in the abstract 
construction: erf forms, shapes of 
pattern*, ; and the* rhythm of the - 


angular”, he said. The buildings 
house no-one, propped up like 
empty coffins or (like his "Tene- 
ments”) encircled by funeral 
wreaths. This sinister de- 
materialization occurs in two early 
urban views: the church of St Vin- 
cent de Paul, seen from 23rd St, 
has its decorative crenellations 
overlaid by the bleak utilitarian 
square of an office building, the 
shrine contradicted by an empty 
box; the navigator on his column 
in Columbus Circle plaintively con- 
fronts the featureless pile of the 
General Motors headquarters. 
People in Guglielmi's work are 
abstracted from this rectilinear city 
of un sheltering, surfaces, and from 
one another. Abstraction immures 
them in alienation and incom- 
municability. The characters in his 
most famous image, "Terror in 
Brooklyn”, mourn inside the trans- 
parent cage of a glass bell, which 
traps them in the alarming vacuum 
of a suburban street. Guglielmi's 
subject is what de Chirico called 
tfie street's mystery and melan- 
choly, its obfuscation or oppression 
pf the human lives routed through 
it. The city's plenitude of anec- 
dote, its bustling congestion of 
incident end convergence of fates, 
has become (as was happening 
simultaneously In the New York 
painted by Hopper) a succession of 
enigmas. Estranging its inhabitants, 
the abstract dty makes each of 
them n mystery and therefore a 
criminal suspect. Guglielmi's 
depopulated New York with its 


the remembered imprint of a 
demolished' house shading the rav- 
aged brick. Rothko in Houston by 


colouring those empty walls made 
a contemplative chapel out of 
them. Sometimes Guglielmi tries to 
fill up the despondent absence 
between those walls, as in "Fiesta" 
or "Spring Comes to Fourth 
Avenue out his abstract city 
deters these human efforts to 
infuse it with emotion. For him 
abstracting means not only empty- 
ing but silencing. One of his most 
wittily pessimistic images deadens 
the Brooklyn Bridge and undoes its 
symbolic promotion by Hart Crane 
and Joseph Stella to an Aeolian 
harp and a romantic altar by fixing 
a violin mute to the centre of its 
span. 

Urban objects become symbols in 
Guglielmi by muting, and also by 
decomposition. This is the surrealist 
way of manufacturing images: pun- 
ishing and warping things by com- 
bustion, watching them drip and 
rot until they confess the truth 
about their perishability. Dali's 
New York is thus repellently 
organic, metamorphically putrid. 
The subway trains, he insisted, run 
on rails which are calves' entrails. 


The Elizabethan eye 
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The author’s purpose is "to establish 
what the common assumptions . . . 
about printing were" in England in the 
later sixteenth century, and then to 
“chart the growth of a slightly more 
sophisticated response" to painting at 


Jinn to the exact model offered- 
tapestries in the arem 
painted cloths in® the 
pic me tiled the often 'cS^ 
paintings' and engravings^*” 
deriveafrorn famous paintinK ^ 


the end of the century. She rightly sees 
that the only method available for 
carrying out this subtly difficult task is 


happening In Guglielmi's "Mental Geography" 
lew York (1938) the Brooklyn Bridge 

wulnn nf U _ I I L. 


depopulated New York with its 
smeared walls and involuted, 
haunted alleys is the symbolic city 
of jibn nolr, and in “The City and F 
he includes a billboard (lopped 
off in order to ' be made semi- 
legible, like Matulka’s marquee or 
the reversed inscription of Gleizes) 
for Murder my Sweet , Dick Pow- 
ell’s movie of Chandler’s Farewell, 
My Lovely. 

Like Gorky's, Guglielmi's art is 
about the processes of abstracting 
and symbol-making, but in his case 
they’re applied lo the city and 
registered as attrition or deteriora- 
tion, not (as in Gorky) regenera- 
tively. The city becomes abstract 
by effacement, by the indifferent 
erasure of its human tenants. 
Hence -Guglielmi’s fondness for 
blank walls, like those in "South 
Street Stoop" or "Houses and 
People". Walls like these, in their 
very absence of signification, have 
a symbolic provenance in American 
art- They're the infinitudes of a 
desolate, negative sublimity, repre- 
senting the - , abstract expanses . of 
American geography, which /weary 
• an • ~ oveMBSCt * human, beings have 
to fill up, like; tHd ' dismayed Tom' 
Sawyer sentenced to whitewash- 
'thirty yards ,oF board-fence nine 
feet 1 nigh" and' individiously 
measuring the streaks he's accomp- 
lished with "the- far-reaching conu-. 
nent of unwhitewashed fence". 
These appallingly wide, depressingly 
open spaces become, the inhospit- 
able perimeters of the American. 

• ® en Shahriy . urchins play ’ 
handball against :«ue sUch: white 
and empty Wall In* a 1939 painting; 
hi another of his. ptoes they 1 recur 
as a newly Vacant lijbpii lot, with 


\ ' — / — 1 

becomes a symbol by suffering 
bombardment. Its brick crumbling 
and its girders twisted after an 
air-raid, it is Guglielmi's premoni- 
tion of war. A female victim of 
the attack is literally impaled on a 
symbol: a bomb has punctured her 
back. Guglielmi’s symbols are gods 
who have- collapsed, like the bombs 
littered through "Mental Geo- 
graphy", out of a sky which can 
no longer sustain them.' The 
attribution of symbolic meaning 
changes from a romantic investiture 
of spirit to an ironic desecration. 
In 'Third and Icarus” the winged 
hero sprawls on the Third Avenue 
pavement beneath the Iron trellis 
of an El station, closer to a Bow- 
ery wino prostrate outride a bar 
than to the hubristic aviator. 

Guglielmi, like Gorky, is preoc- 
cupied with art as a. sign-language, 
but for him its vocabulary is 
depicted and autlstlcally self- 
referring. He disproves Hart 
Crane's symbolic redemption of the 
Brooklyn Bridge by literalizing it: 
in "Mental Geography” a harpist ' 

E lucks at • his instrument on the ! 
ridge’s' insecure walkway; but,! 
though the strings pa whjch he 
plays are still laiit- and tuned, the 


to examine the vocabulary used to 
describe the experience of looking at 
pictures, but this vocabulary was boll I 
extremely restricted and lurgelv de- 
rived from the ancient world rather 
than from writers with knowledge of 
Renaissance painting. 

this was so in spile of Henry VIH's 
attempt to attract foreign artists to 
England, for after the King's death 


piqja iuo biiii lam ana iunea. me ■ 
rabfes of the bridge, which in 
Crane's metaphor . they replicate, 
have succumbed to metal fatigue 
and. droop out. of shape. In Dug-.' 
lielrrtJ’s later work, symbols are 
signs which Ironically make prop- 
aganda for nothing morp than the ! 
prosaic trade' of sign-writing. In I 
Stormy . Weather" a woman passes 
LrTvL^; ,^ 0 signs advertising ; 
SIGNS . This self-denying limita- 
tion of vocabulary becomes ,for 
Guglielmi a classical and academic! 
canon: 1 after "Third and .Icarus" he - 

S ainted a study pf the three Iron : 
1 pillars from that scene 


attempt to attract foreign artists to 
England, for after the King's death 
even Holbein was disregarded, as Lady 
Bedford discovered when she was 
collecting his paintings. Italian critical 
writings were little known, and trans- 
lators such as Hobyor Haydocke found 
difficulty in understanding their termi- 
nology. So recourse wasliad to Pliny 
and Plutarch, in spite of the difference 
between their visual experience and 
that of an Elizabethan; just as the 
vocabulary of prosody was of classical 
derivation (and has remained so) in 
spite of its irrelevance to metrics which 
have nothing to do with quantity. 

Perhaps a little too much emphasis is 
placed here on the paucity of good 
paintings accessible in England. Poets 
might not be able to afford to buy 
them, but through patrons such as 
Leicester or Sidney or Essex or the 
Pembroke and Bedford families they 
would have had opportunities of seeing 
them. Sidney, who was painted by 
Veronese and who collected for bis 
uncle Leicester, had exceptional 
Opportunities for seeing great pictures 
on the Contjhent; but Spenser, the 
most pictorial of poets, would have had 
quite good opportunities while in Eng- 
land in 1589-90 (If not earlier) at Court 
and through the patronage of Essex 
and Lady Pembroke. Titian’s “Venus 
and Adonis” bad been sent to Philip of 
Spain in London in 1554 and' 
Shakespeare- may. have hpnrd tell of it, 
or have read Lodovlco Dolce's descrip- 
tion. Sidney’s reference. in the "Arca- 
dia” to an identifiable picture, Titian’s 
•‘PanaB’’,- which he probably saw in 
Vienna, is exceptional not because no 
other poets saw fine paintings - Donne 
owned a Titian, which fe now in the 
Louvre - but because no poet wduld be 
willing to acknowledge the superiority 
of a painter "by restricting Ins Invent 


. The English tradition which w* 
in Elizabethan portraits "depended 
outimc, pattern and coloK? 

effect, not on perspective ^ 

ll . n 8 ’ and Robertson’s History o/gS 
Ari (not of Greek Paintm)ls 

g. fo . r » romparison Qf Gretff 
Eliza be than experience: boih (5 

the difficulty of lakiw * 
tremendous step from a purely 
art to an art of chiaroscuro 
English artists were rooted iii the bn 
tradition of Gothic and oui rfn, 
pathy with the Renaissance"; Q £ 
nornry discussion of this wasobsewj 
by the ambiguity in the word % 
dow . which might imply s mm 
with substance (and so emphasis fc 
fictional clement) or mighi, later. ids 
to chiaroscuro which is “predsdyrii 
gives the good picture subslanceSfii 
it is the fictional elemeni (bar the i 
painting its autonomy as a work of an, 
making it, as Burton says, ftthaimj 
The Elizabethans were more conscws 
of the means, which was new. thuirt 
the effect: “where we see. naturalist 
. . . they saw deception". - 

This, it is argued here, is *b«< 
painting especially influenced pom 
From the 1590s, towards iifelfc 
achieved by artistic skill rather the 
mere verisimilitude. Here 1 mi I 
plead that “to draw" does not men 
simply "to put down the first nit 
draught”, for Donne; in 15%, add 
claim that 

a hand or eye 

By Hilliard drawne, Is worth . 

an history 

By a worse painter made 

which surely exults the technical skillbf 
the artist shown in a mere detail abw 
the invention in a mythical paintw 
But this is the sort of argument who 
this stimulating essay will provoke. 

It is followed by a learned append 
on "Books on art, perspective ari 
architecture in English .Renssuw 
libraries 1580-1630'" with a vxluabk 
list of such books and ihdir lean®® 
(where to three copies of Vasari ik« 
are abour forty of Vitruvius). 

This is the first title to carnr* 
imprint- of a new publisWngW^ 
whose intention Is to produce,!^®? 
tel studies of short Book length . .^ 
high academic standard” It«P^ 
to be able to congratulate Jaiwsna 
of.Leamington Spa on sUChapnxW 

start. The book is jffSAi 
signed, and printed with muchBHW 
accuracy than is usual now 
only two misprints, 

Antiquitate in die tijlc ofiAwosw 
Parker’s book fp 17) >. 

Artificial! in a quotation Irm'm”' 
Elements of Architecture (p p°L .. . 
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Bl pillars front that scene (excerpts 
horn! ivhat Stuart Davis mlght have 1 ! 
1 ^ u ?, d cily’s' jaziy vernacular) 

; never riiore. than: , a- minor artist,,, 
but \all , the same , he's a fasclnatlna 
one; recording the onset of abstrac- 
rio ^ ; . a8 , Pantfysis. of., :repre- 
Mntational life, whereas ip Gorky 
abstraction is a donation of vitality, ■ 
tbe^; reversion .' of/' .fepresentatldnali 
formS' • to...- their ■- common, • formless 
parentage. ; \ 
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book is ill-organized and 
It bristles with tiUes, dalfl^« 
ate, plot summaries, 
largely with a neutral ^uj. 

comic kinds and effeo^-.A® ^ 
recent North , American,^ ft 
dramatic history 
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Campus and commerce 


— - the 1950s, a “great retrogression” avoiding its three traditional pitfalls. 

OnDnhprt X. McCaUehey occurred ' n Cambridge (and through- First, whereas most university histories 
Dj |VUU p J out American academe), which, coin- are narrowly focused and parochial in 


RONALD STORY: 

Tk» Forging of an Aristocracy 
Harvard and the Boston Upper Class. 
1800-1870 

jojm Middletown, Connecticut: 
Syan University Press. Distri- 
buted by Columbia University Press. 

52U, 

081 95 5044 2 

Historians of American higher educa- 
tion have until now accepted Henry 
Adams’s view that during the first half 
oltbe nineteenth century “no one took 
Harvard College seriously”. Even 
Samuel Eliot Morison, whose his- 
tory of Harvard, written in the 1920s 
and 30s, established the field of 
academic history, wrote more enthu- 
lastically of Harvard in the late eight- 
ieth century, with its production of 
enlightened statesmen, and again of 
the Tate nineteenth, when it became 
rnjrihy of comparison with leading 
European universities, than of the 
intervening half century. During those 
years, Richard Hofstadter argued in 


elding with the Age of Jackson, he 
attributed to the anti-intellectualism 
supposedly endemic to the era. Given 
the parlousness of the times, still more 
recent historians have generally 
agreed, it was no small feat for Harvard 
to have survived them. 

This is not the view now being urged 
by Ronald Story. Rather than charac- 
terizing Harvard between 1800 and 
1870 as marking time waiting for the 
yahoos to disperse, The Forging of an 
Aristocracy; Harvard and the Boston 
Upper Class depicts the era as one of 
permanent accomplishment, even 
triumph. That the accomplishments 
were negative and the triumph that of 
the wrong team only heightens their 
importance. What happened during 
these years, Story argues, was the 
acquisition by Harvard of its subse- 
quent roles as training-ground for and 
cultural agent of the American ruling 
class, If this is correct, antebellum 
Harvard offers much to be serious 
about, still more, given Story's ideolo- 
gical perspective, to answer for. 

It is this perspective which allows 
him to write university histoiy while 


are narrowly focused and parochial in 
[heir concerns - insider history hy 
insiders for other insiders - Story sets 
his history of antebellum Harvard 
within the larger context of what he 
describes as “the great class trans- 
formation and social crises of ante- 
bellum New England”. Second, where- 
as most such histories lack an explicit 
causal framework, either attributing 
changes lo Whiggish notions of inevit- 
able progress or to the initiative of one 
president or another, Stoiy unequi voc- 
ably identifies the industrializing sector 
of the Boston Blite as the dynamic force 
for change at Harvard. And third, 
whereas university histories are. typi- 
cally celebratory in tone, which, if 
understandable given their often com- 
missioned status, nonetheless has in- 
vited the invidious comparison with 
other forms of “company history”, 
Story is not likely to be taken for a 
company man. Indeed, if one adds a 
more recent charge lodged against 
university historians generally, that by 
focusing on institutions to which only a 
privileged minority of Americans have 
gone, or are likely to go, they perpetu- 
ate an Blitisl view of Amcricnn history. 
Story again comes away clean. His is 


Constabulary and community 


By Robert Bernard 
Martin 

ERIC H. MONKKONEN: 


community, which had prevailed under This is an important study because of 

the older system, continued for a time, its implications about the role of the 
although the police began thinking of police today; the author does not 
themselves as separate from their batter us with conclusions, but no 
charges: less equal, more paternal. reader can reasonably escape them. 


university history not only from out- 
side the walls but from beyond the 
pale. 

Provocative as his revisionist inter- 
pretation of antebellum Harvard is. its 
central argument - that the university 
was wracked by an epic power struggle 
among competing constituencies, one 
of which, the Boston business Blite, 
effectively excluded two older and 
formerly more powerful ones, the 
Congregationalist Church and the 
citizens of Massachusetts, from any 
subsequent role in Harvard affairs - is 
not compelling. This is not to dispute 
Story’s nndings that Hnrvurd became 
more secular as the nineteenth century 
progressed, or, in terms of financing 
oiuf governance, more “private", or 
even that it became more dependent 
upon Boston for its patrons, students 
and professors than it had earlier, 
though others have anticipated him in 
making all these points. It is to ques- 
tion, however, whether the growth of 
business influence in Cambridge, 
which Story sees culminating in the 
1830s, was, as he has it, calculated, 
complete, and permanent, or, as 
others have earlier implied, largely 
inadvertent, incomplete, and, in any 
event transitory. 

Though it is crucial to his argument. 
Story rails to demonstrate that 
antebellum Harvard was perceived by 
contemporaries to have been worth 
struggling over. On the contrary, his 
depletion of the university enjoying 
unchecked growth and unprecedented 
' prosperity throughout the first half of 
i the nineteenth century is a statistical 
1 artifact based on a comparison of 
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the police was accepted as the defence control. 

i rSgerorS Professor Monkkonen does no. ol- 

ses": people, workers, ^gratis, 


(unction has changed considerably ’ k earlv identification of the most have lost sight of-his goal temporarily, 
over the years. In Police in Urban dangerous = in order to prevent the example, most readers would 
Awrira Eric Monkkonen briefly SSralaion of crime. This pro- agree that an arrest nomaUy rMU.res 
sketches the beginnings of a uniformed duccd _ kind p f roug h individual justice both n suspect and a poheemanfas the 
force la Ireland in 1818 with the administered bv tne patrolmen them- song says, it takes two lo tango), but 
passage of Peel's “Peace Preservation" , ^ the author hardly makes the matter 

Bilik then his foundation of the Metro- * se|ves- ' , . more crystalline when he wntes that 

polhan Police in 1829. Inevitably, the Monkkonen s researches inaicate « 1Thq anst event K a i wo .paj| mterac- 
uw body was soon copied In the that the majority of arrests made lion> requiring an offender who ex- 
Utrited States; where the existing con- during the last forty years of the ujjj ts some form of behavior Inal 
siable-watch system had also been, century were of potential ennunws, m akes him or her identifiable as a 
bated on an English model. Perhaps offenders against public order rattier pDtenj j a ||y arres table person, and a 
equally predictably, it took nearly two than violent persons: drunks, loiterers, police officer willing to make tne 


artifact based on a compunson ot 
selected indicators for 180(1 and 1851). 
Some indicators he uses, such ns 
occupied acreage, do indicate growth, 
bat are clearly less significant ihun 
indicators he does not use, such ns size 
of graduating classes, which fail to 
suggest growth. Still more question- 
able is Story's reliance upon only two 
widely separated points to siring his 
growth line. Had he used an intermedi- 
ary point during the 1830s, when 
graduating classes were smaller than 
they had been in 1800 and accumulat- 
ing annual deficits caused alumni, re- 
luming to Harvard for its hi-centennial 
observances in 1836 to despair of its 
hiture, that line would have acquired a 
discernible droop. When these near- 
bankrupt circumstances attending the 
imposition of a ’‘financial regime" at 
Harvard in The 1830s are combined 
with the fact that Congregationalist 
collegial loyalties had been transferred 


elsewhere after 1806 and that the last 
state subsidy was granted in 1824. what 
Story presents as the "purchase" of 
"‘the greatest university in ail crea- 
tion"’ looks more like that of a trou- 
bled college quietly passing into tem- 
porary receivership. 

Story Is also unconvincing in his 
handling of the role played by mem- 
bers of the faculty in these transac- 
tions. In effect, he denies them any ro|e 
other than going along with the Cor- 
poration, which bought them off with 
■arger salaries, more time for research, 
ind access to the Boston cultural 
rtonc. This will not do. nor will the 
Tailback argument that had tensions 
existed between the faculty and the 
Corporation nt the outset of the busi- 
ness takeover they were effectively 
eliminated by the 1850s through a 
conscious recruiting policy that made 
the Harvard professorial "a virtual 
extension of tne Boston Blite". If so, 
how docs one account for (he failure in 
1863 of the then Assistant Professor qf 
Chemistry, Charles W. Eliot . "the very 
paradigm of Brahminism". to secure 
sufficient support from his relatives on 
the Corporation to save his job when 
the senior faculty, lacking his social 
credentials, sneked him on the grounds 
of insufficient scholarly promise? 
Here, ns elsewhere Story seems lo 
confound those who sign the cheques 
with those who cull the shots. This is 
1 not to deny that power adheres to those 

■ holding the purse, us "private" uni- 
versity administrators dealing with 

‘ cheque-wielding Washington oureau- 
1 cracy have rediscovered, but to suggest 
f that it is only one power among others 

■ and that in the history of American 
5 higher education generally, and Har- 

• van! specifically, it has seldom 

* approached the hege monic dimensions 
: Story permanently confers upon it. 


If he has pressed his in tcrprelution of 
Harvard's development in the 
nineteenth century beyond his evi- 
dence, he has obliged those who have 
offered other interpretations to check 
their own evidence again and to make 
their premises as explicit as Story has 
.his. This can only have a salutary effect 
upon- a field which, in any event, is hot 
likely to avoid becoming an ideological 
battlefield. Given the ferocity of 
Story's strictures against those who 
have taken ia more pluralistic view ot 
Harvard's history, however. 1 suspect 
it will take more than gestures attesting 
to openmindedness if, come the re- 
volution, we are to escape whipping.. 
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commentary 

Figuring out modernism What meets the eye 


By Robert Hewison 

Modigliani 

Musfie d’Art Moderne de lo Ville dc 
Paris 

The Mus6c U’Art Moderne de la Ville 
de Paris has been overshadowed 
recently by the activities of its bigger 
and bolder brother, the Mus6e 
National d'Art Moderne at the Pom- 
pidou Centre. fn an attempt to strike 
back, its latest special exhibition has 
been conceived as a corrective to the 
Pompidou's grand axial surveys of 
modernism of the Paris-Moscow, 
Puiis-Berlin variety. Some artists, it is 
discreetly suggested, do not benefit 
from such magisterial treatment nor 
front the Pompidou's bias townrds 
abstraction. Accordingly, the City of 
Paris modernists have mounted a 
show to celebrate the short life of 
Amedeo Modigliani, whose career 
spans the first phase of Parisian mod- 
ernism, but who has never before had 
a scholarly retrospective at a Paris 
museum. 

Modigliani's life of drink and dope, 
spent mainly in Puns between 1906 
and 1920, and his death from tuber- 
culosis, have created a legend of 
boheniianLsm and suffering that has 
tended to interfere with the critical 
appreciation of his paintings. Quite 
simply, Modigliani was an artist who 

J tainted people; the interest of his art 
ics in his resolution of the relation- 
ship between the individuality of his 
subject matter, and the application of . 
an overall sense of - design that 
answered the contemporary call to 
abstraction. A Modigliani is instantly 
recognizable by its design, but each 
painting, whether of friend, child or 
nude, is completely individual. 

The layout of the exhibition 
emphasizes the importance of the 
painter's idea of himself as a sculptor. 
When he first arrived in Paris after 
studies in his native Livorno and then 
Florence and Venice, Modigliani 
addpted a mode from * Toulouse- 
Lautrec, summed up in the portrait 
“L’Amazone" of 19 09. This may have 
■ suited (he self-destructive life style he 
also adopted, but these early 'Works, 
among; them it splendid ' portrait of 
Diego Rivera of 1914, afe clearly 

Good looks 


Mary Potter 
Serpentine Gallery 


experimental. From 1911, however, ™ — 1 . — .. 

Modigliani had been working in _ 

stone, and the sculptural studies, By Michael MaSOXl 
arranged within the exhibition space 
to form a free-standing passage, lead 
its to the mature works. 

The half-dozen stone heads on dis- 
play are striking for being for .(he 
most part failures. Under the influ- 
ence of African carving and his studio 
neighbour Brancusi, Modigliani tried 
to produce totemic stylized faces that 
are flat and three dimensional nt the 
same time. But only the head lent by 
the Tale Gallery, an anorexic Easter 
Island figure with a blade-like nose 


Mary Potter is not interested in the fact 
that things have backs and sides. The 
freestanding, multifaceted ingredients 
of the world are not important coni- 


edges. Hence part of the iuiew,. 
windows for Mary Potter, aX 
pictonally less familiar S 
things: as she discovers in ’TbeS? 
Toy Set", and “Square Pocd* k 
even more important fact abmur* 
ings, or oil paintings, Is 
surfaces are not stnctly Oaf 
Potter exploits the whole rmi 
texture that oil affords. In -bXJ 
Window" the textures are in vmtn 
pared with expanses of water, man- directly mimetic: the fabric of i 
made decor, the sky, vapour, or the . 2 1 , am ? and , J? c . lmet k reptesentedh 
planes of the earth. Human figures t *" n P a * nt which exposes the broth 
rarely appear in her painting, anefthey woven canvas itself; the whim 
vanish altogether from the later work. ha !Jg‘‘?8 on the wall k muJehS 
She has always, throughout a long, fine scaled-down strokes of paioi; fc 
career, been firmly on one side of a nearest objMts(flowenmavase)iti 
great temperamental division in the stiff crust of petals in oil. Bm talk 
~, ra '^ a p’ history of art: with the impressionist Mer ® the trees on i the bank, hao&j 
le resolu- tradition, and against the cubist one. continuously with thei r refleciiots , n 
For her, the subject of painting is what among the most thinly painted ek 
you see if you sit in one place, in front 
of a piece of the world brightly and 
thoroughly lit (there are some excep- 
tions to this rule), and inspect it as a 
surface with coloured parts. 


and chin, seems achieved. It may be 
that the tubercular Modigliani did not 
have the constitution to work long on 
stone. The preliminary 
however, point the way to the 
lion of the conflict of (me and volume 
which he could not achieve in sculp- 
ture, but which he was to resolve so 
successfully in his painting. In particu- 
lar the designs for a crouching 
caryatid whose limbs fill the picture 
frame anticipate the nudes of 
1917-18. In painting, one consequence of this 

The nudes are indeed splendid, par- 

ticularly the large reclining one^ of t * eaan 8 wiUi them is that there is at 
1917. where the 8 main linfs Tthe 

design are outlined in black but the '!£?![ 

weight, volume and warmth of the wlt ? 1 J ol ° U w areas Th j ' s 

limS are conveyed by glowing flesh harmony any pwnter in Ma^ Potter’s 

tones set off by a glossy dark back- §?°? ra i VCI " acl ? ,eve ’ Ae ' 8«*t 
ground. The over-the-shoulder t0 P re5S , the he- 

address of the model’s eyes Is strik- mony farther than most, and explore 
ingly personal. Modigliani’s emphasis wa ? s of making it more intimate. Some 


znents: amounting to a hole in fepa 
c,,rfD ~* A " Acanlhus!* is t bald 


surface. And 

shallow cone, with the distant stipe* 
the horizon an almost bare spot d 
canvas surrounded by incru^t 
dense regions of paint. 


By FraiiceG Spalding 


Accent Acquisitions 
National Portrait Gallery ■ 


Among the,new faces at the National 
Portrait Galleiy is that , of Lilian 


Ki g 7rb™^ 

play of scientific studies which forms 5 r ®. flI J 1 biguous as between naming the 
a visual appendix to ihe exhibition. SfiS?,, ’ «? r thc depiction: Red 

Under X : ray and ultra-violet light, f[ eld “Arrangement", "Frosted 
superficially convincing forgeries of Shapes” “Circle of Trera" (it sounds 
Modigliani turn out to have n o Ukea P i * ure of Chanctonbury Ring, 
under-structure at all, while thc work- Perhaps, but on the canvas is a circular 
ing method displayed by true Modi- granjreirant of leaf, branch, and bole 
glianis reveals the effort he pul into fR 17118 / 1 ^. e . w ? s fascinated by situa- 
casilng his. basic shapes. Besides, the f onsm which the outer world Behaves 
nudes and portraits of friends, the pic- hke a two-dimensional artist, apainter 
lures of children make an appealing b { reflections, by shadows, By light 
scries in . which the subject matter S en . , L°“ tl L nM ,, C u avcs ’ and (“ In 
seems to have communicated its sim- Window ) by nature applying 

pi idly -to the painter. In 19 18 Modi- something opaque to a surface, 
gl iani’s palette llgh tens and the formal Windows , a favourite motif for Mary 

patterns are carried less by line than Potter (and, typicalty, ,a common- 
by the .luminosity of, the colours place, in painting explored by her to 
themselves. But in January ,1920 new depth?) , are objects In tfie world 
h? died, and this particular path to- that harmonize with something else 
wards, a figufatlve as opposed to ab- about pictures. Pictures aro not just flat 
stract modernisfn vy fl 5 clpsed. and coloured; they have rectangular 


jng drawings, Graham Sutherland; Like Malin’s "Home",.: Bryun 
looks up, sketchbook m Hand, his Organ’s portrait of Harold Macinil- 
aaze piercingly, alert. This view of fan is • also doldly percipient pf 
nunreir does much to explain the dewlaps ... and disappearing cravat. 
iiKiMye^precision that r characterizes This, leading ^contemporary por- 
& ska t ch es, o f Somerset traltlst's . Frl nee •„ Charles" is on 
- JEdward SackvIllerWest, prominent display upstairs. His skill 
PuirchlU and Lord Clark. 1 • • - . seems to * rest on certain . composi- 

^pojjlc ■ go Tq the.. .National' 0**f. 1 H* drop. Horold Rlac-. 


This is a harmonization of tbepea 
surface with its subject which rata 
Mary Potter a remarkable ink Ba 
that ship in “Acanthus” is abopbn) 
at a precise geometrical point (oik 
transverse of the picture’s Cdda 
Section), and such touches make ho 
more than remarkable. Orihspi 
plans, often accented bydrcularfixa 
such as a lamp or the sun’s otb, ink 
unobtrusive out strict basis oi m 
pictures. The most uticakntao 
seeming landscapes arid lnterion on 

out to be ingenious • little nudatt 
when measured. Finally, there h » 
beautiful distribution or colour -bi 
way not reducible to formulas -xt« 
these carefully organi^.ittoctnd 
registers of the outer wond. J cp y 
pas le sujet . riiab le cMteV, 
exclaimed one French tourist «*' 
visited the Serpentine. 

Mary Potter has recently tj 
perimented with larger anv»».jw 
these seem notto bawsritedberp* 

gifts for colour, constmijoo g® 

pictures of this period, pejhsp ^sr 
1 y, are reduced 
frame, in 


•Floating bn Water; and Bot&j * 
colour Is too undiwimta«5 
persed. Visitbrs to tbo 
find that they 
tlieir way across i these 


artist took 
her,- arms 
honesty 

spreading bust; 


uaiieiy is that or Lilian s.nw. pepme ..go iq tne, .National mil i 'r , l ' „ : ’ _ 

Bayliss painted by Cecil Leslie, -The Portrait .Galjery to see people they'; 

^ok hia- subject as he found have, heard ’Of; but lf a po T trait Is To ■ ^ wFth^thr . result Q thS® the 

is .akimbbj. wth perseyeriQg , enrich; aequainiapce, it mugt conve/.' sia^on •rn^ni n^riSL 

he recorded her ffizied hair, hPt only %ness But nlsp characte r;.' 

a Butt, : horn-rimiried sheet- Occasional v ■ artists are ride, traekeri B :.R.M alCo ^'. Fr ?.T l . h,$ unexpected 


U1CII way .unuj 

making new discovi 
balance ofsabjecand^t^. 
the way the . best of iwy . 
painting permits 

The Mary potter 
Serpentine until Tune.^ * 7 * 
version of 

Fermoy Oallery.WeK^Lyw ^ 
13 to August 2; f uh ®WLt«^ 
SheffieltTfrom August 

Chichester, from 
October 11. ■ 
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commentary 


Offstage underground 


By Richard Combs 


( • 


The Last Metro 
Curzon Cinema 



m, 


i > 

Mj, 


The dancer Lydia Lopokova, who died on June 8. The sketch (previously 
unpublished) war done by Duncan Grant around 1918-20, on the back of a 
piece ofnotepaper headed "46 Gordon Square" - the home of John Maynard 
Keynes, who married Lopokova In 1925. She first came to England In 1918 in 
Dlaghilev’s company, and her dancing became a favourite part of Bloomsbury 
entertainments at 46 Gordon Square and elsewhere. Early In the Second World 
War, she gave it up completely, dancing for the last time - with Duncan Grant 
himself- at Angelica Bell's twenty-first birthday party at Christmas, 1939. 
Keynes died In 1946, and from then on she lived an Increasingly retired life 

in Sussex. 


A good look round 


ByMark Haworth-Booth 

-.The Panoramic Image ■ • 

John Hansard Gallery, Southampton 
University ; •- 


. .i- .1 •••’ 

Jh. Panoramic Image is divided Into 
thee sections:, the period up to 1850; 
‘850 to thp 'present day; and the 


value to their work of Robert Altick’s 
The Shows 6f London published three 
years ago. 

The early history includes marvel- 
lous examples by Dttrer and Hollar. It 
was, however, an Edinburgh artist, 
Robert Barker, who painted and 


tjublishcd by .the gallery T52bp., 49 
.featiohs. £3.50, 0 85432 211 6), 
Wra Usts the 149 works shown. The 
: ®»tnb\itor* to the. catalogue are John 
,5yenntniL L Byandon Taylor arid 
: "Mthan Beyer, all of whbm. stress the 


5 'll .i; . ' * 

Per Priz© : : 
^ Prize 




two years later, to be followed by a 

S and view of the fleet in 1794. The 
ueen felt seasick", we qre told. “At 
the same show & Newfoundland dog is 
said to have leapt from the viewing 
platform to join painted capsized 
sailors in the painted sea". No wonder 
that Wordsworth , a fan , carefully sepa- 
rated such spectacles - "fondly made ill 
plain / .Confession of itan’s weakness 
and his loves" - from "subtlest craft, / 
By means refined attaining purest 
ends". The panorama was showbiz and 
thrived on novelty the word itself, an 

.• • • * ./a.^r'i c nAnn 11 ft 


The Last Metro is a curiously oblique ' 
title for a film which, In the Truffaut ! 
manner, is quite brisk and direct about 
its subject, and unashamed about its ; 
emotional demands. It refers to the 
train which theatregoers in Paris dur- : 
'ing the Nazi Occupation had to catch 
before curfew. It therefore lends the 
story a documentary validity which, 
again quite typically, Truffaut never 
bothers to stress in any other way. His 
film takes place not just inside a theatre 
but in & Parisian neighbourhood which 
is plainly studio-built. There is even 
something suspiciously artificial about 
the brief “actuality" shots, once or 
twice inserted, of citizons hurrying to 
make that last train. But the tide also 
leads Indirectly to thc larger 
documentary reality behind the film - 
the role thc theatre played as a preca- 
rious refuge for those oppressed Pari- 
sians - ana hcncc to Truffaut's peren- 
nial subject, art as indispensable to life, 
in peace or in war. 

In theory, The Last Metro is ideally 
placed to explore that subject, with its 
theatricality playing against an 
assumed reality, ana a plot that is 
cleverly worked out in terms of both 
immediate suspense and political 
metaphor. Lucas Steiner, the Jewish 
director of the Theatre Montmartre, is 
widely supposed to have escaped from 
the Nazis, leaving tile theatre in the 
hands of his actress wife Marion 
(Catherine Deneuve). She hires a 
young actor, Bernard (G£rard Depar- . 
dieu), fresh from the Grand Guignol, 
and they begin rehearsals of a Norwe- 
gian play called Disappearance. The 
play is sufficiently non-controversial, 
in a Chekhovian/Ibsenish sort of way, 
not to excite the attention of the Nazi 
censors. All the same, a collaboration- 
ist critic, Daxiat, has to be mollified in 
order to secure a licence for it. And he , 
smelling thc influence of the "dis- 
appeared" Steiner, eventually pans the 
production. [Bernard has meOnwhle 
conceived a passion for Marion, largely 
unstated and sublimated in the amor- 
: ous agonies of their on-stage charac- 
i tere. 

r But the secret of this tiny, enclosed 
1 universe - not long withheld from the 
audience; but known only to Marion 
; for some time within the film,- is that 
Lucas is living in makeshift quarters in 
1 the basement. Not only that . but when 
[ he discovers that he can listen in on 
; rehearsals through an air veht, hetakes 
over direction again through the intcr- 
‘ raediaiy of bis wife. The theatre bs a 
1 nest of intrigue on many levels (there is 


also a black marketeer who supplies 
Marion with ham and later rips off the 
whole company, and some fuss about 
the sexual proclivities of two of the 
staff) thus stands in for the wartime 
France that we don’t see. Marion’s 
furtive comings and goings to spend 
time with her increasingly sliT-crazy 
husband have, at least to begin with, all 
thc suspense of a Resistance thriller. 
The historical setting, the ihcatrical 
milcu and the movie-ish plot allow 
Truffaut to go even further in his usual 
amused doodling about art being thc 
business of life, and vice versa. 

Unfortunately for the film, it begins 
hedging this metaphorical situation in a 
way that is both sentimental and 
literal-minded. Marion and Lucas may 
be acting out their own Resistance 
melodrama, but Bernard is actually 
supposed to be in the Resistance, and 
commits n little sabotage on the side 
while rehearsing. This concession to 
the stereotype of wartime heroics is 
compounded by thc scene in which 
Bcronrd - disregarding the danger to 
Ids cause - publicly nssaglls Dnxlnt 
after his vicious review of Disappear- 
ance. Daxiat himself, thc nearest thing 
in the film to a villain, since thc 
Germans arc hardly in evidence, is last 
seen stumbling over some emblematic 
but nevertheless corny rubble as the 
war turns in the Allies' favour. More 
interesting - presumably also for Truf- 
faut, the student of human com- 
munication and lyricist of the written 
word - arc the scenes of Paxiat as 
broadcaster and journalist , disseminat- 
ing his masters' anti-semitic gospel. A 
submerged irony is that, in hlyntranoia 
about ^Jewish nihilism", Daxiat is 
quite right about Disappearance : it has 
been directed in all but name by Lucas 
Steiner. Daxiat winds up a despicable 
human being but an astute critic - 
perhaps Truffaut means that they're 
necessarily connected. 

But one’s final sense of The Last 
Metro is that it is distinctly the "popu- 
lar” vetsion of Truffaut. It has been not 
only his biggest commercial sucess in 
France, but the biggest of any New 
Wave director. It conjures a mood of | 
communal good feeling and pulling 
through that rather uncritically revives 
the old cliches about France during the 
; Occupation. More significantly, it is an 
optimism that doesn T t allow him to go ■ 
too far in defining, finer shades of 
feeling. Bernard’s obsession with Ma- 
rion -a familiar situationfor Truffaiit - 
has to be mostly taken on trtist. Even 
the p!ay-wilhin-lhe-p!ay device seems 
to be a missed opportunity for refract- 
ing this relationship. The Last Metro is 
also fall of in-jokes, relating not just to 
Truffaut but to Depardieu and De- 
neuve, on which the film quite glibly - 
, skates alone. This is a common and 
Valid enough recourse, but here self- 
i reference 6 oh thc point of becoming 
■, self-anthology; . 
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improvement on Barker's slogan “la 
nature A; coup d , odl ,, ..was j Coiawi in 
1791. impresarios continued to use it 
for the next fifty years, until theyWere 
drived bV illustrated magazines, photo- 
graphs add public museums from their 
coloss e a aria rotundae arouod LeiCes- 
far SqUale, But riot for long: with foe 
advent of film and “sensurround ’, the 
padbramft . returned ^Jo Leicester 
, square, and In the 1960s you could 
ySirig dirpugh 360 degrees In the Post 
Offlw Tower Restaurant. , 

’ Tohn Sweebrian and his fellow con- 

. ^'ll iL n » rkd ndrinrhmiP. fnnYl 


&! Prescriptive choice 


By Patricia Craig 
« ; 

The Doctor** Dflenima 

Greenwich ThtOtre' , 


. doctors’ foibles and fashions In treat- 
ment, ' . \ ■•••! •■ . ' 

This is , ofeduree, only a smn|| part of 
Tile Doctor's Dilemma . At the centre 


cure for consumption- whether to save 
the Ilf? of a gifted rogue at file expense 


•»? •t.f rf!: i:?-- , V:- 


both disciplined observation - tnany 
originals must have been drawn with 
the aid of a camera luctda - and wide 
horizons. The exhibition *tftas points 
. of deparitire ln every sense. It also 
makes otear that the panorama can be 

pmanonnpl: Jari PIb%u.?hows wltha 

Camera that the Ghftoa ^spenslon 

bodk tvefyMlIdilig on Sutiset.S^ 
. 823 itsds' 1 folded out. r 


"Doetohi are just like other English- 
men". Shaw wfote in bis preface to The 
Doctor's Dllendna, "most of them have 
no honour -and no conscience: wha( 
they commonly mistake for ^hese is 
sentimentality and an intense dread of 
doing anylhfod that everybody! else , 
does BOt do, dr amitting to i do anything 

that everybody else d(*s. ,fa rase the 
tholightless puhllc ntighi read Into this 
perfectly clear statement an expression 
of Spfedal animosity medlc- 

alprofeiaon, Shaw. added ite Doc- 
.fore, if rid bette than otherririen. afe ! 

. cSrlilnly "d 

his target When lie. hela 0p to;riditUle . 


and the aphprism. , , . . ,,s . . ; 

•••In the Greenwich Thqdtre i>rodu<s . 
tiori.'WllIiairil Lucas makes a restrained 
RIdgco'd; James Cossinsls wonderfully 
exjMnsiye ‘ arid fruity as S|t ; Ralph 
.Bloomfield Bonington: add Marla Alt- 
Ken, as Jennifer Dubcdat, alvei a 
convincing jforlrayal of- a particularly , 
obnoxious typeof,womanphrimour T 
less, ardent and self-deluded, In , the 1 
interest of verislhtilltudd,. thougbi . 
Dnbedat's paintings sface • ms 
“genius" is the 1s?ue ^odl whieft tw 
mor4l codBift tUrns -shqujd pot have 
been shown. .• 


Peaceful Conquest 

The Industrialization 
of Europe 1760-1970 
Sidney Pollard 

This study of the Industrialization 
ol Europe lakes regions rather 
than countries as the operative 
geographical divisions of a single 
process. The author sees the first 
stage, up to c.188(), as the spread 
of British technology, after which 
states began to play sn ever-largar 
role. Since 1945, the attempt has 
been made to recreate economic 
unity in the West of Europe as well 
as in the East, with great success 
E 17.50 paper covers E7.95 

Revolution and 
Red Tape 

The French Ministerial 
Bureaucracy 1770-1850 
Clive H. Church 

This book seeks lo show the reality 
of French administrative growth by 
examining the history of the 
ministries during the crucial 
revolutionary ora at Ihe turn ot the 
eighteenth and nineteenth 
conturl as. These are Investigated 
both from the inside, stressing the 
contribution of Ihe lower 
personnel, and from the outside, 
setting the ministries in the political 
and social arena ol their times. 

E22 

The Cheka: Lenin’s 
Political Police 

George Leggett 

This deeply researched and 
closely documented study 
examines the first Soviet political 
police organization, colloquially 
called the Cheka, which was 
founded by Lenin just six weeks 
after this October coup cTdtef and 
ruthlessly suppressed all Internal 
opposition lo the precarious 
Communist regime. £22.50 
,25 Juno ’ . 

Argentine Dictator 

Juan Manuel de Rosas 
: 1829-1 853 
John Lynch 

The figure of Juan Manuel do 
Rosas dominates the history of 
Argentina in the first half ol the 
nineteenth century. This book,. . 
the first full study of Rosas lo be . ■ 
.produced outside Argentina. , 
'studies. thB forces Which made and. 

‘ sustained him, arid examines 
.through him Jha roots of ihe'.* / [ 

■ c audilty tradition jri Argentina. It;. ,v 
•^jro'Wdes a detailed study of the ■ 

.‘ lose of terror as an Inslrumenl of ; 
-policy. £22.50 25 June 

Muir of Huntershill 

. .C.hri8tirta Bcwley. 

V Thomas Muir was a yourig Scottish 
lawyer who,- fired,. with enthusiasm •. 
,,by ihe'Frengh Revolution, became 
' aieader, in the campaign for; 

: | . constitutional reform ’ : ; -oiiarid/ j 
f Tfie story pt hls’ iife rharids y v 

contlritiatly aUrprijing and>.; . . 
' V irile re st f no r e ad I rig ; Mrs Bewley ■' 
i Vhfte uridertakijri a great dgat'oi 
^drigiindi research td|dil.fi» 
i/:iiiu8trated f:8i6ri' w . ■ 
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commentary 


Across the trapeze 


Surrounded with fire 


, .i . i 


By Harold Hobson 

Daraum 

London Paliadium 


There are several moments of real 
magic in Bamum, but they are not 
those \vhich the reports from New 
Yorkhad led ustoexpect. It is true that 
Michael Crawford does walk the tight- 
rope , but he does not actually live on it, 
as enthusiastic visitors to New York 
have almost made us believe that Jim 
Dale does on Broadway. In fact in a 
show lasting a couple of hours he is on 
it for about only two minutes. But in 
the concluding moments of the enter- 
tainment he brings off n feat which one 
is told is not even attempted in New 
York. 

The stage is ablaze with red-nosed 
clowns, acrobats, one-man bands, 
chorus girls, jugglers, tumbling bodies, 
and drum-majorettes spinning their 
glittering sticks. It is -phantasmagoric; 
it is a vision of Luna Park; and it blinds 
one with explosions of colours so 
violent and aggressive that Dufy him- 
self (even if He . had wanted to) could 
hardly have rivalled them. When, to 
gain relief from the brilliance of the 
stage attack, one raises one's eyes to 
the distant roof of the huge Ihcatre, to 
one's amazement one' sees a man 
standing on a small platform in the very 
highest nook, with nothing but a 
terrifying abyss of space between him 
and the heads of the audience a vast, 
dizzying distance below him. This 
lonely , pinnacled, surely endangered 
figure is Michael Crawford. Almost 
before you have liad time to do more 
than catch your breath in alarm for his 


safety he glides down a rope from the 
Palladium rafters to the tumult of the 
stage, darting before our eyes with the 
grace, the ease and the smoothness of a 
swallow. It is breath-taking, and in its 
elegant curve of movement very 
beautiful. 

That Crawford can move exceeding- 
ly fast, and in strange directions, one 
hasknown ever since the wonderful and 
revelatory first night of No Sex Please - 
We're British. But he can also stand 
still, significantly still, and as every 
actor knows this is a very difficult 
thine. In Banium at one point Craw- 
fora does it to enormous effect. Jenny 
Lind (Sarah Payne) is singing, and 
singing very well, for an audition, and 
Crawford stands in a stage box, one 
hand poised lightly on the box edge. 
During the whole song that hand never 
moves, not even' quivers. With a smile 
of quiet enjoyment on his face, he 
stands absolutely still. His lips are 
slightly parted, and they never move 
either. And yet his figure does not look 
like a statue; it is vibrant with life, with 
joy, with discovery. This is a moment 
'which is instructive to all aspiring 
young actors, and spellbinding to an 
audience. 

The book, by Mark Bramble, tells 
the story of Bamum's showman and 
political life with the speed of a 
Concorde suddenly seized with literary 
ambitions. It is based on a foundation 
of unusual seriousness for a musical, 
namely the idea that- a man and a 
woman, of equally strong characters 
but widely differing . temperaments, 
can live together not only in happiness 
but in perfect love. Mr ana Mrs 
Bamum were exact opposites of each 
other. She loved quiet, and the rent 
paid regularly at the end of the month* 


Her ideal was the small white porch, 
the tiny piazza and the trim, small 

f iarden. But in Barnum himself raged a 
iery desire for recognition ana ap- 
plause. 

The contrast between them is ex- 
pressed very touchingly in a song called 
*The Colours of My Life". Composed 
by Cy Coleman to a lyric by Michael 
Stewart, ‘‘The Colours of My Life” 
must be one of the best songs ever 
written for a musical. It is highly 
emotional; its music is as haunting as 
that which drove Qraham Greene's 
Pinkie out into the Brighton rain and 
cold because it accused all the vicious- 
ness in his evil nature; the rhymes are 
neat and pleasing; and the colours 
which Mr and Mrs Bamum loved - she 
the quiet ones, he those that flame and 
bum - are a perfect metaphor for the 
difference between their natures. But 
although they sing of opposites they do 
not sing of opposition. 

This lyric is, of course, nostalgic. It 
has the magic which Melville Gideon 
used to shed around him as he mur- 
mured his sentimental songs in the 
moonlight to his lazy, gentle piano. It 
has the poignancy or all lost and 
irrecoverable things, from Dante’s rare 
glimpse of Beatrice to that last drive of 
tne first Mrs Hardy a week before her 
unexpected death, which Hardy frui- 
tlessly strove to recall. Its great and, in 
the atmosphere of the time, brave 
attempt to show a kind of love which 
our stage has now as completely forgot- 
ten as it has forgotten how to under- 
stand Galsworthy's grief when, in The 
Skin Came, he found that gentility 
couldn't stand fire, should not go 
without praise; neither should the tact 
and the ihy, deep gaiety with which 
Crawford and Deborah Grant sing it. 
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Cavalry of the air 



By Mark Abley 

- . i ... ... . •: — ^ — ' . ' ' i 

, BlUy Bishop Goes To War 
Comedy Theatre 

Aft^r crashing 1 a plane in' front of d 
general inl Mhrch, 1917 , Lieutenant ; 
.WilHam Bishop ,‘of . the Royal Flying 
. Carps; was : crisply informed, "That 
qlacpine was more valuable than you’ll \ 
evet be’’:. A few months tytejf 1 , hatii>g 
: shot down forty-three German plants, - 
- be found that he'd bec^mfl.enormously 1 
valuable: a symbol oil colonial vigour 
■ and imperial- triumph. Bishop was a 
1 Canadian, a’ cavalry recruit who hqd; ; 
-blupdered hii way Into thdalr.Oncehe 
discovered the joyof duelling, keen 
eyes and R-passton fOi survival were 
endugh to make him q hCro.and^e 
receive dtbfe Victoria Crews, tneMilit*;, 
ary ; -Cross, the Distinguished Service' 
• Ordet trad, a mfis$ ; gf other, medals for 
his pains. ' An iinUkely 1 subject for any 
' playi'let'hlonoa two-nian' musical, but 
! Job b !GriVs BliiyBishod Go ei To. War 
hasproveif 

; mbrtyl’dtleS of Garidda/- The play is 
-.araccdi'^th^jaujjtyjwpbiby. Gray 
(plrinist, Writer, composer,,: narrator 

■tiSii rli ro/« hr\ r\ BfiAllniSArh' mml/* 


for battle. In the cavalry, Bishop's life 
was plagued by a mixture of mud, sand, 
horses and officers, and the: aerial 
dance of death gives him liberty. 

Still, this isn't the pro-war tract that - 
some have assumed it .to be; it simply 
, refuses to.condemn a happy-go-lucky 
youth trapped araid.a transatlantic war. 
ln which-he was exploited by his own 


by his- aristocratic mentor, -Lady St 
Heller of. Portland Place. She goes on 
to describe thifi as "q perfectly accept- 
able': characteristic in ;a Canadians 
Adaptable, an iniiocertt abroad. 
Bishop is unencumbered by faith ini the 
moral value of the ‘slaughter; he wryly 
calls himsfelf -"a- hired gun", as though 
t|ie France of 1917 were the Wyoming 
of half a century.earllet; Arid he knows 

' fhp r\r»ri<i rtf dtma til *' IB nart rxf tVi A 


what Paul Fussell, In The Great . War 
and Modem Memory, called “the sac- 
rificial martyrdom of lads" was art alien 
•.ritiial to the uncouth foreigner. Yet 
Bishop, as the; play makes clear, would 
never nave survived without a relish for 
his briitel.jpb, The evening ends, with 
; the much-decorated young hero lajp- 
. ping up the praise of London to the 
tune of the “Empire Soirfie”, except 
for a sardonic,- chilling coda in which 
the middle-aged Air ’ Vice-Marshal 
Bishop sends his son off to the Second 
World-War With a' series of rhetorical 
: flourishes. Only at the; controls of an 
, aeroplane was this killer in any way 
. abnormal; BUly Blshop^Returris From 
. War fa an unimaginable play. : 

- Eric- Peterson, however, 1 would 


By Henry Gifford 

The last day of the Cambridge Poetry 
Festival was devoted to a conference 
on Osip Mandelstam (who would have 
been ninety in January of this year). 
An anthology of tributes in verse by 
other poets, with translations where 
necessary (available from Los Poetry 
Press. 51a Argyle St, Cambridge at 
£2.50) had been specially prepared for 
the event by Richard Burns and 
George GOmbri. Among the poets 
were Anna Akhmatova, Marina Tsve- 
taeva, Paul Celan, Tomas Venclova, 
Seamus Heaney and Geoffrey Hill, 
and the translators included Max Hay- 
ward, Michael Hamburger, D. M. Tho- 
mas and Elaine Feinstein. 

Clarence Brown opened the pro- 
ceedings with a genial and entertaining 
lecture on Mandelstam's last publi- 
cation, the prose work Journey to 
Armenia, which appeared in 1933. This 
he rightly claimedto be "as beautiful as 
poetry". He showed deftly what these 
reflections on French Impressionist 
and Post-Impressionist painting - “the 
morality of vision" - and on the 
doctrine of Lamarck as a defence of 
"freedom, individuality and self- 
determination’' could mean to “an 
audience listening with subversive 
ears". At one point he quoted 
Dlaghilev's demand to Cocteau, 
“Etonne-moi", and later acted on it by 
extravagantly praising Bruce Chat- 
win's In Patagonia . ChatWin avowedly 
had been much impressed by the 
Journey, but It was not easy to accept 
that be had gone to Patagonia with 
much of the eyes and intellect of 
Mandelstam. The evidence was not 
.convincing. A conceit like “ladling the 
borshch into the ivory orb of his head" 
Is wholly frigid - the mark of a 
Cleveland or off-colour Cowley, rather 
than Donne. 

Yet the point was well made that 
Mandelstamisafermentinminds today, 
and that his truest translators are those 
who continue his work. Such a genuine 
heir: of Mandelstam’s spirit is Joseph 
Brodsky, who dominated the ensuing 
debaleon the translation of the poetry. 
He was joined in discussion by David 
McDuff, Bernard Meares, and - Vir- 
tually the first In this field - Peter 
Russell. Some quarter of a century ago 


took place on May 1 - the annmran 
of Osip's final arrest and also of 2 
first meeting. She hoped it would Z 
shock the world to hear from M dd 
lady that their marriage bad been 
deeply paMionate - “the nights 
good, the days were difficult^ beau* 
both had insupportable character- 
he was “strong-willed", she ' 
headed". When asked for her hapi 
memory of Mandelstam she sad i 
were happy. This moving testiow 
merged with snatches of Audrey w 


■ anything at : all 


^Ct so you 


•The play celebrates survival: a most 
■ Uq-EnglUb attitude,' if the author is to 
>be belie Ved.A British gcniraljn 
; Bishop castigates the colonials for their 
, “rhorbid enthusiasm for life •; Thb 
; English' preferred thplr heroes dead; 

* " . 'I 1 I I . ** ' I - | ' < ' ■■ ■ ■ ■■■ I J 

Antiquarian b<H«ks r i 


: wn seSem .impassive by comparison. 

. with more carefol -usd of the inic- 
' rophone and a better Cockney qccent, 
his performance would be virtually 
.flawless. It's a pity tha.t John Gray's 
singing is not quite the match of his 
Writing and his' piano-playing; both pf; 
- which proVe, yet again .that In the 
-- theatre, simplicity and austerity mean 

very difiMeriLtrongSv ’ • - h 



. from !a French ‘cqbareFatHfaw tb;King ; 

: GedfgcV^Vot^ bcfioa.th mgehlaj^win* 

;• ning .ptotopm .more, 

complex qn d disturbjhg th an jfr sp.Cms . ' 

■ ' lt8 : ; fouruipfibn ^ titat . 

World War One. seeing ^ ^ to , destroy 
irretrievably: M rbi^n^pTWari The 
Wordiofthe pl^^d^rgiljWhstflctlp.tfi 


; With expreadons of relief that tWa was-: Gregory of Bath f6r £7,500. and a first 
;npt a safeof pldMqfiterpqmtlhgs, thfe \ editfon' publlshed by the Corvmus 
.Duke Of DtVonSbilre. ownerof one of: press Ur 1937 of James Joyce’s Stortella 
! B ritbin'l private ;cotoipii!j.of ‘A* She Js $yung,» section of' WorAi /w 
j flntlquanan hoob/.opeqedjthptwen^ ope^of • seventy-fi' " - ' ' 

jthirdi Andquarian.BoQk' Fab(:.aL% : . : bored wples.^ffi muminiited: 

- :Hbtel,:Gnwenor. aquafe dn i Lvah Jpyce. which wentfpr. 

..fewerfprtlgl^.yisitopsqttbis y,e^rs ff 
4 ihah^ ^ Ih/re^t-ybare.TV,;^^^ r^porti 


alls hbt’i 'son 


exceptions; 




There followed The Buzz of EuA. 
programme of readinu devised I 
James Greene from nope Am 


asked about his current reading, which 
turned out to be Ovid's Tristla. “Ah. 
Trisha", she Intoned, and then recited 
the whole of Mandelstam's poem by 
that name which forms the centrepiece 
ofhfa 1?22 collection. Russell knew not 
a word of Russian, He; gave the next 
three days and nights tb. tne study of the 
language,.and on the fourth day he 
translated the poem. 

' .. Brodsky's perfonnance was master- 
ly* He at once picked out from, the 
three poems under scrutiny the one 
•that fa the matrix of the- "wolf* 
cycle, written in ; 1931 (“On .to. ray 
shoulders hurls Itself the. Wolfhopiip 
age"). What followed was magnificent 
as Brodsky felt the poem with “seeing 
fingers" qod through It related two. 
languages, two systems of prosody, 
:an<T, two - cultures. Half .way through, 
..{(dme of the-audleqce,becarae' restive, 
and as chalrrpan 1 weakly allowed ah 
experience not unlike overbearing Col- 


.' 1 ' ingthih^wereaaid 


Hope and Hope Abandoned, with I 
own sensitive renderings of the poor 
It is always a high risk lo ran m 
actors to read poetry. For Mutt 
tarn, the activity was analogous 10 
conducting music. But the am 
should not be Wagner's. Bariwi 
Leigh Hunt and Richard Pasco, undn 
the direction of Ian Cotierell, kept 
reasonably clear of declamation, 11 ' 
passion certainly did not sleep. 

A final discussion on MandelsUn'} 
life and works led by Sidney Monas ud 
Donald Rayfield made some admir- 
able further points. Monas, who spoke 
with an impressively quiet mststnee, 
reminded his hearers that Mapdetan 
is “the most sought-after poet of Ik 
twentieth century”, and snowed ho* 
his belief in hierarchy consorted wijhi 
loyalty to the “fourth estate". Rayfidd 
offered some challenging ideas atari 
Mandelstam’s interest In sdenof - 
there are “black holes" In the Ena- 
ment of his Verses on the Onknota 
Soldier - and about the effects of te 
sojourn in the Caucasus upon «. 

. texture of his poetry. That Mandete® 
was driven to seek out these re«Hirt» 
could, he argued, be 
unintended benefit of s tataJ 
oppression. The scientist still had»w« 
freedom; and. the Caucasus repw** 
Western Europe as an Imaguutm 
value. 

The last event was a readingfranj* 
poems by Bernard MewMandm™ 
McDuff in English, and by BroJJ« 
Russian. To hear Brods^ re»dR& . 
sian poetry Is as meraorflblduw K? 
him discuss 

poem, in a rapid chant thatabqwb® 
all gaps between stanzas. He rang 
glanced down at the text, ^0 


the work that forms • 

Third (and last) Vorenj^ ' 
the Verses on the Unknown ^** . 

Nadezhda Mandelstam 

out in the film asoneoftltcWP 0 ^! , 
she most chorished. . . 


By this time 

must have fcU that * 

well be the supreme PO«Sm* ' 

;The Writers!; Gutid of jfir»l 
and the Society ° f 
announcer! that they have sgt***,^- 
an ambitious qra 
Jerms Af 

publlshere iw ft 

with Individual authors- ^ 
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TLS JUNE 19 1961: 


to the editor 


‘Monty’ 


Sir, - Michael Carver’s very compre- 
hensive review of my Monty: The 
Making of a General (887-1942 (June 
12) began with a series of strange errors 
which I'd like to correct before they 
gain any currency. 

First, the agreement made between 
Monty and my father in 1962 took 
place five years before the Thomson 
Organization’s acquisition of The 
Times. Field Marshal Carver's mention 
of The Times is therefore a non 
stquitur. 

Second, Monty did not make over 
til Private Papers in return for an 
annuity - something he was already 
receiving in return for exclusive writing 
[or The Sunday Times, 

Third, my father never served in 8th 
Army. 

Why did Field Marshal Carver bring 
in all this misinformation at the begin- 
ning of an otherwise first-rate review of 
my book? To help prove a bizarre 
theory of conspiracy from Valhalla? I 
mi Lord Carver several times, and he 
very kindly read the- MS of my Alamein 
narrative. He Is a forthright man and 
heceitainlv accused me orhaaiography 


he certainly accused me ofhagiography 
then (quite rightly, since I consider 
Brooke, Slim and Monty to be the 
three British military “saints 1 ' of the 
Iasi war), but he never mentioned his 
conspiracy theory. “It's a new one on 
oner as Monty would have said. 

No, may I reassure Lord Carver and 
Riders of the TLS that there was no 
“master plah” behind Monty's secret 
saleof his Papers. The point was simply 
that Monty had already written nfs 
“Memoirs’' in 1958; having used his 
pipers for that book he saw no sense in 
keeping them, so like Field Marshal 
Alexander he asked my father to take 
them on, in order to raise capital, and 
in the sure knowledge that my father, 
a » Director of a large organization, a 
distinguished Editor of The Sunday 
timer, and a decorated soldier, would 
see that they were not misused. Is this 
w difficult to understand? 

NIGEL HAM1LTON, 

Hevonlngham House, Heveriing- 
tan- Nr Halesworlh, Suffolk IP19 
IIBA, 


theology of Creation whereby an artist 
may make an offering of his skills to 
God as a legitimate aspect of worship. 
(The idea is found also in the later 
chpruses from 77ie Rock). Also, the 
reverent acting of religious themes was 
to help deepen and Illuminate people's 
faith, and to appeal to younger persons 
who had become disillusioned with the 
church's traditional services and ways 
of speaking. 

Certainly, as C.H.jtisson analy ses, it 
was unlikely that a revival of religious 
drama in the 1930s could take so deep a 
root as the mystery plays had done, for 
In the 1930s there was She lack of any 
widely and profoundly shared view of 
what the Christian religion was about". 
Certainly, too, Eliot realized the diffi- 
culty but he hoped for a time when 
dramatist and audience could again 
hold common Christian assumptions: 

. . we may perhaps come to a time, 
m which a play as fundamentally 
Christian and Catholic as Polyeucte 
may be written and may be performed 
successfully to audiences which will not 
be consciously attending a 'religious 
play', because they will be imbued with 
the Christian and Catholic way of 
feeling, even when they ask only to be 
entertained". (“Religious Drama and 
the Church", 1934). 

Eliot was not alone in the 1930s in 
wishing to challenge nominally Christ- 
ian Britain out of its complacency and 
to match the commitments of Nazism 
and Communism with the commitment 
of Christianity. His broadcasts and 
lectures on social issues, and even The 
Rock, call on Christians to examine 
their own assumptions. Tbe Munich 
appeasement provoked The Idea of a 
Christian Society and filled Eliot witn a 
sense of each individual's involvement 
in a corporate sin within society. 

Murder in the Cathedral is not ade- 
quately described in C.H.. Sisson's 
phrase as one of Eliot's “re-hashes of 
sainthood and martyrdom". Theplay is 

£ 3 much about the women of Canter- 
ury as it Is about the Martyr. It is an 
exploration in terms of poetic drama of 
the pattern of the redemption of 
society awakened to its communal 
involvement in sin and the cleansing of 
.thls'sin by the sacrifice, of a figurehead: 


In this way it is a drama related to the 
pattern of liturgy and the Mass. If we 
want to inquire what Eliot meant by 
the liturgical end of the line at 1 which 
one form of drama may occur, then it 
la, I suggest, here that we should set to 
work. 

G. E. EVANS. 


Tabloid English 
and American 

Sir, - In his discussion of Tabloid 
English (May 22) Oxford University's 
general linguistics professor Roy Har- 
ris mentions the “attributive queue”, 
which in America I have heard called 
the "heroic epithet". But I don't think 
he gets the diagnosis quite right. For 
one thing, this form was not originally 
tabloid; it seems to have been invented 
by -that copious source of Trendy 
English (another TE) Time Magazine', 
but its recent, rapid penetration of this 
country is a further sign of our sense of 
cultural inferiority in face of the ling- 
uistic deft amdricaln. 

The "heroic epithet" eclipses the 
distinction between types of attribu- 
tion. The distinguishing mark, not 
mentioned by Professor Harris, is the 
elimination of the definite article, a 

E art of speech not generally favoured 
y Americans. But conventional usngc 
makes these distinctions quite comfort- 
ably by retaining the definite article. 
“North Oxford CC's wickel-kcepor 
batsman, Professor Rny Ilnrris" or if 
you prefer, "the linguistic expert. Pro- 
fessor Roy Harris arc expressions 
which tell us that he is one thing by 
calling or interest, another thing by 
specific appointment. 'Similnrly with, 
eg. "the solemn pedant, Professor J.R. 
Pole". The distinction is a fine one, and 
cases could be cited in which it can 
hardly be discerned. But it is worth 
trying to retain. And one can tell that 
the heroic epithet is a literary Inven- 
tion, and a bad one, because no one 
really talks like that. The people at the 
BBC who are so good at keeping us 
entertained during Breakfast, and who 
seem to have been instructed to adopt 
this tasteless device, are audibly un- 
comfortable with it. The clue to this is 
the slight pause that often occurs in 
their speech where the missing definite 
article belongs. 

I suspect that the aim of this style is a 
general blurring of fine but significant 
distinctions in modern society and that 
the ease with which it has come in is a 
symptom of a subtle weakeningof will. 


It is significant that The New Yorker , 
whose editors care about style, has 
never yielded to this new vulgarity. 
Why should we? 

J.R. POLE. 

St Catherine’s College, Oxford 0X1 
3UJ. 


The ‘London 
Magazine’ 

Sir, - Mr Donald Windham, having 
received a lengthy apology in Open 
Court as well as in the London Maga- 
zine , had his costs paid and been 
provided with eight pages In which to 
justify his action ugainst us, now offers 
in your columns a gratuitous homily to 
the signatories of our Appeal Fund 
(April 10). 

Mr Windhum’s main inference is 
that only as a Inst resort did he "make 
use of tlie legal means available to him 
for redress ugainst unrctrnctcd libel", 
and that ft was our failure lo publish 
numerous letters of protest tluit drove 
him into hiking action. The fuels lire 
that Dnlson Rudcr's article wus pub- 
lished in July 197X nnd that we heard 
nothing nt nil from Mr Wimlhum after 
thut until Murch 15, 1979. when u writ 
was Issued ugainst us. The letters wc 
received in support of Mr Windham, 
none of them nrgued in nny sort of 
detail, all arrived cither after a legal 
action had been started or so dose to 
the time that it started that we could 
not possibly have published them. It is. 
therefore, incorrect of Mr Windham to 
imply that it wus our reluct nnce to 
publish that led to his recourse to law. 

Mr Windham dates Truman 
Capote's letter to us us August 1978. 
However, the only letter 1 received 
from Mr Capote was dated March 29, 
1979, a message on. a lined scrap of 
paper from the Palace Hotel, Madrid, 
denying he had said anything lo Dnl- 
son Rader about Windham s book. 
Capote may have good reason) for not 
wanting to be involved, otherwise I 
can’t see why he' should bother to 


contradict sn harmless a quoted re- 
mark os “Tennessee is going to be 
furious". That Tennessee Hm furious is 
n fact: sec the M?iv York Times, 
January 15. 1978. Whether he was 
justified in being so and remaining so 
two years Inter, us a letter to me 
testifies, is a matter between him and 
Mr Windham. For suggesting incor- 
rectly that Tennessee Williams had not 
given authority to Mr Windham to 


partly what the case wns nhout. The 
costs, however, were not mostly due, 
us Mr Windham alleges, to our reluct- 
ance to npologizc, hut to his unreason- 
ably verbose requirements, necessitat- 
ing protracted negotiations. 

What remains puzzling, though, is 
why Mr Windham, ultimately so disin- 
terested in damages, should have taken 
legal action in the first place. Writers 
customarily handle these matters 
themselves in the pages of literary 
magazines. I full he wanted to do was to 
put the facts straight, n letter to the 
magazine nt the time (July 1978) would 
have done the trick far more effectively 
than u writ issued nine months, and 
settled over two years, Inter. 

ALAN ROSS. 

London Magazine, 3T> Thurloc 
Place. London SW7. 


In John Keegan’s review of David 
Wilkinson’s Deadly Quarrels fJune 5) 
the phrase "a twenty-four year cycle” 
(last sentence of the sixth paragraph) 
should have read ‘‘a twenty-forty year 
cycle". In the penultimate paragraph 
or Zara Steiner’s review of Catherine 
Ann Cline's E. D. Morel (also June 5) 
the fourth sentence should have read 
“The wings pf the Foreign Office were 
dipped not by parliament, nor the 
people, but by the prime minister, the 
service departments and the Treas- 
ury.", and in the same paragraph "The 
League" (fifth line from the bottom) 
should have been "The League of 
Nations Union". We apologize for 
these errors. 

’Author, Author* Is on page 702 


Among this week’s contributors 
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Bishop Bell and work. 

Religious Drama g. e. evans. 

_. 1 King Edward’s School, EdgbastOn 

E- Martin Brpwne park Road, Birmingham B15 2UA. 
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■ F^zfaBrownA's Two in Ontt afew 
hefofo seeing the review in the 
UJ fMay 22), F was particularly 
"wasted m:c,H. Sisson's comments. 
*0 tmiph 6f his article my bosom 
echo, but I feel he has been 
- On George Bell when he writes: ' 
conception 
was that h was a matter qf 
**^11 .dpnsdeqce; It'is doubtful 
JS r ; °o?rge Bell- reflected pro- 
1^79 'these matters, or even on 
when: the mystery, plays 
they .were the most, 
Ton* of entertaiiUrieri) with- . 

■ , in ' 1935. /.Eliot 
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Ernest Bramah 

Sir, - ".. . . Bernard Lqvin”, writes 
Patricia Hjghsmith in your issue of 
June 5, "confessed , jn The Times 
not' so long' ago .that he had not 
discovered the Rei Lufig stories of 
‘Efnest Bramah . . .". Since the entire 
point : of the article she refers to was to 
proclaim that I had discovered the 
stories in ray childhood And have been , 
reading them eyer kirice* this seAms an 
odd Way. of putting it, and. lt wouldn't 
be much less so if “not discovered" was 
a misprint for ’'now discovered” . 

BERNARD LEVIN., 
iO DeVofishire Place, London. 
W1N1PB, 

1 fThe.Ofiicina 
Bodoni’ 

" . Siir, - In. hJs generous review of 
.Gidvannl : Marderstflig's 77ie OJficina 
Bddani (June 5), David McKlttenck 
give* me Undue credit' in stating that 
'file' bibliography, which forms the rare 
of the book,, vws complled by me. 1 Not- 
iso: a complete draff In German wassfill 
; dprie, by Marilerstelg. This becomes' 
clear. It seems 1b nte, from.the preface- 
to this section,' which appears over bis 
■imtialsV For the record this should be 
.‘.clarified: . • . /. -,;r j 

HANS S0IM0L^ER.’' • ; 
. .. Steadinki Down ' Place,;, Wjndsor, 1 
Beiri^hlfe'^L4 5UG- 1 " 


John Baylev is Warton Professor of 
English at the University of Oxford. 
His Shakespeare and Tragedy will be 
reviewed shortly in (he TLS. 

Ronald Bottrall's most recent col- 
lection of poems, Reflections on the 
Nile, was published in 1980. 

C. N. L> Bkooke's books include 
Studies In the Early British Church, 
1968, and A History of York Minster, 
1977. 

Edward Burns 1 s a lecturer in English 
at the University of Liverpool. • 

John Buxton's books .include Byron 
and Shelley: The History , of a 
Friendship, 1968, and Note on the 
. Garden at New College, 1976. 

: Humphrey Carpenter's biography -of 
. W. H, Auden will be reviewed shortly 
. in the TLS . ; • ■ j- : 

' Michael CARRTtHERSis^ Junior Re- 
search- Fellow of Wolfsop College, 
Oxford. . .. 

Richard Combs Is the editor of Sight 
and SQund. 

Violet CONOlly’s books include Siber- 
ia Today and Tomorrow, 1975, 


Peter Conrad’s. * books . . Inqlude 
Romania Opfraland Utenry Farni . 
1977J ’ and fmag(mn8 America, 1980. 

Patricia CBAio’s crilieal study, Tfie 
Lady investigates: Women ^Detectives 
'• arid Spies In . Fiction, a collaboration 
wilh Mara Cadbgan, ,was pubUshed 
^.earller thia year. ' si-. : 
fiiiOEti ^OSS Is writing a: book on 
' tlie coridltiotii of nlneteenth^entury 
!. authorship. / ! - i‘ , -V' 

.VALfiNtiNE Cun NmGH^Js.the ( e^tor 
.. of Tfre P«"gdiri Book ^StmlsH. Civil 
War Verse, published 1 il l980 v : y 

\ Raymond Dawson's bbdks ’ Include 
Imperial China, 1972. 


F. . W. Dilustonb’s books include 
Christ and Spint In the New Testament , 
1973, and Religion and Art as Com- 
munication, 1974. 

Tim Dooley is the editor of the poetry 
review. Green Lines. • 

Dennis Duncanson Is Reader in 
South-East Asian Studies at tbe Uni- 
versity, of Kent. i ; 

Henry Gifford's books include Tpl- 
stay: a Critical Anthology, 1971, and 
Pasiernakt 1977. ■ 

Basil Grebnhill is .Director of the 
National Maritime Museum., 

. Mark HAwORiK'Booni is ; Assistant 
Keeper of Photographs at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

Ren£e Haynes's books include. 77if 
Seeing Eye: the Seeing L 1976;.“She Is . 
working on a> history of the Society for 
Psychical Researilh. 1 | > • : 

Robert Hewi son's In Anger: Culture 
in the Cold War f 945-60 was published 
earlier this year, • , '• 

Harold Hobson is an Hoiioraiy Fel- 
low Of Oriel Col [age* Oxford . =• 

jJohn Lucas Is the edl tor otTtie 1930s: 

: a Challenge /p Orthodoxy,- 1979. His 
The- Literature of Otonge. Wgs pub- 
lished earlier this yean- ! .. „ . . 

Robert McCaucuiey Ii“ ^rofo'swr -pf 
History at Bamiud CoJLlege, Cplum^in 
U^vflrfiUy. . -,!• • 

RobW Bernard MAifrih's Tennyson: 
the' Vnaiilel Heart hnsirecerttiy been 
awarded the: Duff Cooper Memorial 
Prize andtheJamesTuitBlackMemo- 
rlaj Prized ; , v : \ • ; ; > '' 

Mickab). Mason is.a feplurwin English 
af Umverslfy-Cdllege lyondori.; . v . 

J^MdRDAijjir- dkOOK's ^lllfaiii Burges 
and lift High Victorian Dream t lllie 
, published fater thls nridnlh, 


Les A. Murray's collections b (poems 
• include Against Economics, 1972, and 
Selected Pocnts : ; The Vernacular Re* 
public, 1976. 

Alec Nove is Frpfessor of Economics 
at (he University of Glasgow.. His - 
books include Political Economy and 
Soviet Socialism, 3979. 

' Redmond O’Hanlqn has recently 
- completed a study of Joseph Conrad 
and Charles Darwin.- • . , 

S. S. Prawbr’s books include Compa- 
rative Literary Studies: An Indvdttc- 
tion, 1973, and Caligdri’s Children: The 
Film tts Tale of Terror, 1980. ‘ • , ; t 

David Ridgwav ; ii; h lecturer in , 

: Archaeology at the U[n3vdr?dty of Ed In- 
burgh- He is.cdrbditor of Italy Before 
...the Romans,* J97SL./ . 

^ Nest a Roaiutrs’s books include 77ie , .- 
Face of France, 1976.. 

■* Leonard Schapuo’s recent book^ in- ...... 

elude TurgeneV: His Life.nnd Thnes, 

1979j | . .. i 

Frances Spald[np'S biography/ of 
‘ROger Fryj^res pqblHhed l lpst year; . 

;Sn/ART SirrHEttLA^o ls jprofessor of : 
.Experimental Psychology at tiis Uni- 
. Verslty of Sussex ; ■ ’ ■ . ' : ' '• • 

T; : O Tr^aj? wfiijt. :1s a -lecturer In 
Ensdish fltthq RohbwhptOn Instifote of 
Hi^er Edii'ttticmi. ';.! 

: •#. t. Warren’s 1 books include King * 

1961 i RnU -ftehry }l., 1973. 

EtioiiN/WBarut’-s inoii tocem.book la, . " • ; 
: ftwtfnif-lfffo 

HWxi Willi AM lj'si Collection of. poems , ; . 
..Include iow Li/e, IPTO; ... 

'A. N. WiuONis tbe Literary Editor □!' i‘ 
Tlie Spectaidr. .. ; : . ■•• -. r _ 


M- E. ■■■YMtF.i riibit, receqt; bfiok-.is V : . 
Strategies of : British dndlh: Iran and/ • : 
Afghnnlsiaiiy] 7W; r *850, 1980. ■ 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


THE WOLF 

HIS PLACE Of THE NATURAL 
WORLD 

Erik Zimen 

"His book, packed with scien- 
tific detail, lays low the myth of 
the wolf as a ravening pack 
hunter, and makes a powerful 
plea for better understanding of 
the wolf." Mike Tomkies, Glas- 
gow Herald 

I 28562411 3 336 pages May £9.95 
with full colour illustrations 

THE FALL OF 


T0;W; 


A PERSONAL ACCOUNT Or 
ONE OF THE MOST DARING 
—AND DEADLY- AIR 
RATTLES Or THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 

Elmer Bendlner 

"Had he been a statistic for the 
ritual rifle volleys, the literature 
of World War Two would be 
poorer. When he speaks for the 
ghosts of Schweinfurt, con- 
demned like the Light Brigade 
to be forever charging to their 
deaths in gallant absurdity, the 
book becomes truly notable." 
Sunday Standard 

285 6247 & 4 258 pages May £7.50 
with black and white illustrations ' 

INTO THE BLUE 

GREAT MYSTERIES Or A 
VIATEON 

Alexander McKee 

The well-known historian, re- 
searcher, author and' former 
pilot ptesems a fascinating 
study of daring, achievement 
and heroism, as he examines 
the mysteries that have sur- 
rounded rite fate of so many 
fliers since man took to the air . . 
28562476 8 320 pages June £8.95 


THE XANADU 
TALISMAN ! 

Peter p*ttoimell 

“Just . a working-girl: Modesty 1 
Bjaise survives 1 earthquake, 
murderous pursuit by , two nari- 
nije-fixated maniaps, imprispn- 
ment.by an Artb princeling arid 
'^counter with :a panther. Full 
throttle f^tasy.^iJuardiWj 

2W 624U V 288 pages April £6<?$. ; 

THELOVE 

TALKER 


'Thd latest ‘ romantic thriller 
fjjom. die pen. of this highly, 
syitifoasful autKbtf. ; [i^ e ^ow^' 
• <dadvw{^s-.;pf;' iyitriy land-' be- 
l.cqnu} thd!natiht-pf (tetyo.^lhs 
defies of violent attacks disturb. 

seepi to 

hkye jfo pumad ? X 

f ^27i ph^es ■ -April •. £6;§5 ' 

-M-' 

"Ac; pm*nx ' the’ • Regent is 

: m^lv jfriJwhtei/ afidPatritU 
.:V<3ry*m ’.is. bri e p£ 'the - .besh.ariid 
.brightest/ ;bf , "its' illrifitrii (torsi 


The Booze-Kitten’s claws 



By A. N. Wilson 

PETER QUENNELL (Editor); 

A Lonely Business 

A Self-Portrait of James Pope- 
Hennessy 

278pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
£12.50. 

0 297 77918 4 

A Lonely Business comprises a random 
selection of the personal and literary 
remains of James Pope-Hennessy. It is 
unobtrusively - to say the least - edited 
by his old friend Peter Quennell, and it 
is not easy to see what principles of 
selection, if any. operated in his choice 
of material. 

In quality, the letters and diaries and 
memoirs vary from the excruciatingly 
trivial to (he exquisitely funny, in 
subject-matter, the book divides itself 
into two parts: the first two hundred 
pages are the "self-portrait"' of the 
sub-title; the final sixty pages or so are 
entitled “Royal Portraits' . The latter 
part of the book makes much better 
reading than the earlier letters and 
diary entries. Consider this: 

My darling Muriel and Paul, 

I cannot tnank you enough for my 
new velvet suit I It is perfectly angelic 
of you, especially as (though I was 
pandering on getting another) I 
wasn't quite clear about whether I 
could afford it. The shop has stopped 
making blue or grey ones in my size; 
so I have bought a dark crimson one 
- ‘burgundy^ I understand it is 
technically called. It is too beautiful 
for words. I'm almost overwhelmed 
by the socks - which will come In 
more than handy, in an Edinburgh 
February, I fancy? You are mutually 
the best mends in the world. But you 
know that? Much love from, 

Jamesy. 

A couple of years after writing this 
letter -.to Mr and Mrs Paul Wallraf, 
Pope-Hennessy met a hideous end In 
his flat in Ladbroke Grove. “Reading; 
his diaries, essays and letters, I have 
sometimes almost begun to forget that 
he died seven years ago, such is the 
vitality and gaiety and Imaginative in- 
sight that still enlivens everything he 
wrote” is the opinion of the editor of 
this sad volume. Sad, for reasons which, 
are surely demonstrated by the letter 
just quoted. , Ja me$ . Pope-Hennessy. 
obviously was "the best friend in the! 
world" not only to Mr and Mrs Paul ■ 
Wallraf and Mr Quennell, but to 
countless others, who were only top 
happy to rally \ rdu rtd' and' make sure 
that he was comfortably supplied. -with 
dinner " invitations and : burguhdy- 
poloured vejvot foits/fOne friend was 
even deputed to .buy him a parrot,, but- 
when the bird arrived, he found It was- 
too much 16ok .after and it 

was given bwayQ The fribtidsdqUbtless 
admired Pope-HennessjV conversa- 
tion, bis elegant prose manner and bis 
skllfaasa biographer; ; and he presum- 
ably looked more appealing than in the 
photograph s pf him. But tne sad truth 
is, that seven yeafs have passed and the 
"gaiety which ahlivens everything hc; 
.wrote'! has started to'ourf a little at the! 
edges • i' Hi s writings : (Lon don , fabric, 
America ls,anAtrn osphere, The- Flight 


respecting young loafer ought to covet, 
he said it was “entirely against my will, 
but simply because I nave to live; and 
because this is the best and least 
horrible way of doing a job".) 

This poignant notion, that he had to 
live, was not of course shared by all his 
Intimates, one of whom decided to 
murder him. But for the most part, 
his friends did see it as their duty to 
mop up his life for him, fetching nim 
from airports, buying him parrots, 
arranging for him to make money, to 
be invited out and to travel. Some of 
the languid little jokes are almost good 
enough to reprint - “There is the most 
enchanting animal in this house; called 
a boose-kitten (not a booze-kitten, 
that's tne)" - but for the most part it is 
sorry stuff. There is something de- 
pressing about the evident contrast 
between his charms in life and the 


ghastly impression given in the book of 
a senes of unsuitable involvements 
combined with sycophantic dotings on 
women, provided they were sufficient- 
ly rich, beautiful or grand. It is all too 
familiar a tale, the sort of thing, as 
Churchill said of Tom Driberg, which 
gets sodomy a bad name. 

But all is redeemed in the second 
half of A Lonely Business. James 
Pope-Hennessy wrote many brilliant 
books: his portrait of his grandfather's 
colonial life in Verandah, and his Trol- 
lope, whatever actually happens to 
them, certainly deserve to survive. But 
there is pne book toweringly greater 


than anything else he wrote, ana that is 
his life of Queen Mary. It is not so 
much that he had at last chosen a great 
subject, but that he had found a subject 
to which his pen was perfectly suited. 
He is much better when he isn't posing, 
and when the attention is focused on 
someone other than himself. 

. Hie final section of this book is 
devoted to the notes Pope-Hennessy 
made during the composition of that 
book. There are punctiliously mali- 
cious and amusing accounts of staying 
with the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor, and of visiting Sandringham, Bad- 
minton, Geoffrey Fisher at Lambeth 


Palace and Queen Mary's continental 
relations abroad. Here the self-pitying 
velvet-dad old "booze-kitten’' gives 
place to a brilliantly feline chronicler 
and observer. At le Moulin des Tuiler- 
ies, he notices "every conceivable 
luxury and creature-comfort is 
brought, called on, conscripted to 

f iroduce a perfection of sybaritic living, 
t is, of course, intensely American, 
but I would think consciously aimed. 
The Queen Mother at Clarence House 
is lending a lodging-house existence 
compared to this. He notes, too, how 
there Is a directory for the internal 
telephone systeift in the house “in 
which she is referred to as S. A. la 
Duchesse". She explains to him “with 
her least nice grin" that they did have a 
pug called Peter Townsend, "but we 
gave the Group Captain away". 

Then there are the conversations 
with the Duke of Windsor: "Off the 
record, since you've seen everything, 
I'd better tell you how things were, but 
not for the book. My father had a most 
horrible temper. He was foully rude to 
my mother. Why, I've even seen. her 
leave the table because he. was so rude 
to her, and we children would all follow 
her out . . This, at last, is the stuff. 
It would be wonderful to have more. 
He does not reveal, for instance, when 
they all left George V to saw his way 
through a furious and solitary dinner, 
whether they remembered to bow. 

Pope-Hennessy interviewing the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is almost 
equally . entertaining, particularly 
since, as a Roman Catholic of that 
stamp and vintage, he crosses the 
portals of Lambeth Palace as though he 
were entering the headquarters of 
some strange conglomerate, part char- 
itable institution, part stately home. 
He records Geoffrey Cantuar's words 
without always (one suspects) catching 
their tone. “We believe that confession 
is a sacrament and brings grace”, says 
the Booze Kitten. "We too", replied 
the Archbishop, "think it has its sac- 
ramental aspect". 

Prince and Princess Axel of Den- 


mark provide even more fun (a son 
royal version of 

tudes) and their petulantly annoti 
conversation is recorded* S S 
readily believe) with complete faith? 
ness. ‘And why are you tiffing liff 
many, Mr Hennessy?' - 0 ffe?S 


WSraSETHS 

manded his book!’" And so on. 


course, that Pope-Hennessy died » 
early (he was only fifty-elgfit) and ii 
such a way. It is also to be repeHtd 
that at that time he was writing a life of 
Noel Coward and mixing with n crowd 
in whom posterity will take no intern, 
or of whom it already knows loo mb. 
He should have been a sort of Dwdt 
Saint-Simon of Sandringham and 
moral. He was not a satirist, and we do 
not in any case need satirists of cm 
Royal Family', it is obvious enough 
what is funny about them. Butitmndd 
be good to have more closely- 
observed, waspish but affectionate de- 
tail. In 1939. he had revealed in alette 
from Trinidad to Clarissa Churchill 
that he wanted to write a book which 
was "a show-up of the spiritual nuUHy 
of our Imperialism", thus revealing a 
rather- tediously predictable impati- 
ence with “bungalows and veiling- 
cards, morning-bridge parties, tens, 
'cocktail dances', electric fans, trim 
gardens and illiteracy". In QueenMay 
ne described a woman who believed in 
and loved all these things (except, 


perhaps "cocktail dances")bi)twas.as 
he revealed, a truly great person. Wkf 
would his pen not nave done fat the 
contemporary Royal Family? Fre- 
quently, in the earlier part of this 
volume, the Victorian judgment oo 
Cleopatra (“How unlike the nomelifc 
of our own dear Queen") come* to 
mind. It was because he was so ynlike 
George V that Pope-Hennessy cOtdd 
view Sandringham with the Rudi- 
ment and sympathy that it deserved 
from his serious pen. 


Other worlds , other smells 


gaiety., he seems leas attractive than He,- 
■evidently Was ip -life ,; ' ?■' 
, Quite Jrmtip'riafly, the reader! starts 
tp blamoRbpe-H^nndssy fbrthenunu- r 
tufa of his coocOrps L With all creation' 


By HmhphreyCarpenter 

BERNARD SELLINi - 

The Life and Works of David Lindsay 

Translated ty Kenneth Guhriell' 

257pja, Cambridge University Press. 

. 0 321 22768 .2 

To those who have the slightest inclina- 
tion to: giggle atjfantafy and sciehce 
fiction, A Voyage to Arc turns must be 
an incomparable |»ource 6f mirth: 

i i had nevpr met him before!, but I 
: kifow hiin .by.: his peculiarities of 
ptrkm. He was Of a bright gamboge 
colour , and - possessed, a Very! long', 
probcsds-Jikd nose, Which appeared 
: to bea useful btgan, but did not add 
to hisbeauty . • .- 

Yet this oft^n banplly wrlften novel, 
published in 1920, Oxhtcised 1 . a very 
strq ng ialluepce' over 1 C. 1 S. Lewis’s Out 
of the. SWit Planet 6tiA< Perelanfira - 
. Lewis virtually stole its plot and then 
split It tip into tbese twq books - audit 
deserves; quite apart ffoiri this; to be 
taken entirely i spiiously. Tfie . story ' is 
, grotesqYO:,Mdskull,' thesort-pf-berO; 


accepting that <as a writer Lindsay was 
far from.first-rate. Bijt Sellin judges 
Lindsay well worth.a detailed examina- 
tion, not lepst because, there were 
seven novels In all, 4wo of them 
unpublished in. the' author’s lifetime., 

... Lindsay was - an unwilling but suc- 
cessful Insurance broker in- the City, 
who read Schopenhauer in his spare 
time, and in 1916, at the age of forty, 
married a girl of eighteen, gave up his 
job, and bought a Cornish house with 
savings,, intending to become a writer. 
A Vovage to Arctutus whs Accepted by 
the first publisher tq, whom it was 
submitted, Methuen, who also took on 
pis next book, ThenaUrited portion, in 
which Lindsay deserted interplanetary 
travel for the kind of supernatural 
. thriller, that was soon after to be written 
by Charles, Williams,; More novels 
followed i but‘sales .were, poori and the 
rejection slips soon starred. Meanwhile 
the Lindsays, who had two, children, 
began to run short of cash. They moved - 
to Sussex.-ppd Mrs Lindsay,: who 1 
foetus to h a Vfr ihad JoriJy , moderate 
'enthusiasm; for 'tfotf husband and his 
•books, began fo takein. lodgers! Apex 1 : 

■ pevil's Tar(i9}2) nri publisher would : 
'.fake Lindsay oriy • though' 'Jonathan' 
•.Cape andVictorGoIlaqczboth admired, 


the jaw. There was something sdf- 
destructive about him - one feels uw 
he could have written better if new 3 
bothered to - just as several churtdm 
In his novels allow themselves tow 
destroyed before the end of the stoiy- 

■ Professor Sellin has had totactie.s 
Lindsay, a man almost as Jn^weH 
his books. He does 
which is occasionally chai^nfr ( 

- . i i,. .iicc-.ii, in cn»ni1nteup0nux 


Known , no remoi ~ 

biographical enquiry.) Hh 
tion of .the boob 
other things, Lindsay s°l»eal 
smell - CTystalroan, the . 

Arcturas, faj^ntlfied . 

sWeet sickly odour, wd a . 

another book. remarks^.Vouj"^, j 

a. man by a sight ; 

JUT no V 


;.CapeMdyirtorQohaqoEboth admired, 

. him privately; He, became tnqreasfngly 
.. isolated, took no c^re of his healtit, god. 
ih'1945, djed ifnbmg neglected :aWess ip 

! . >•'! *.;.V vV ‘ : 


Howewr, 


vyhy tbls'fa fo-; 


asyihlhc^elli 


285624725 ; 320 pafos May X 7 ^if :!.i 

. 1 '"I.' i!- '-. .- ' 


and- hls7-;visari 


SfeUitfs bodfeflj 
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Arriving at acceptance 


By John Lucas 


Jarrell run-on line, “the sunny/ 
Inexorable hours", you feel that 


RANDALL JARRELL; Limbo intoan^fiLmollS IffJuL 0 * f 8f a, ? lec J th “ l P“ tr y should pos- Spinoza’s grnnitc-like pessimism; Jarrell run-on line, “the sunny/ 

A „ den & Co • a B M **2* keeps w Iratfative form (no wonder he and yet reading Jarrell in bulk, his Inexorable hours", you feel that 

^ «®^H d Rev^wi 0 i935 64 word? 8 little R tays *f. s 50 caustically witty about Yvor poetry as well as his criticism, you it’s surely too much the planned 

Essays and Reviews 1935-64 ^d . little rhetoncal engines, as Winters). In a review of Roy Realize that he doesn’t have the surprise, too much in the nature of 

381pp. Carcanet New Press. £9.95. ^ une ndmgly and un- Campbell’s Selected Poems he says massive, assured calm of Spinoza. I a wished-for Chekhovian irony. 

0 85635 34 9 !! 5hM ^ at “ wh e n I looked for flic life in don't doubt that Spinoza would Why inexorable? (One way of 

\ < £ urse ’ ai B u p ‘.hat Campbell’s poems all I could find have appealed to Jareell. much us answering that question is simply 

" i t it “mething very similar was literature". There are many he appealed to Matthew Arnold; to recall the stoiy of Jarrell and 

itobert Lowell famously remarked ®hout Auden, or would have done If other such moments scattered but in the end Jarrell is more like Lowell meeting and discussing con- 

Ihal |p u ' 0 B , ,„ was , ( . t *! e 6i or y . of any of its contributors had possessed a through Jarrell's critical writing, Arnold in that he accepts the eter- temporary English poets by whom 

Randall Jarrells criticism and it- is stored of Jarrells wit; but then no and as Is perhaps inevitable the nal sadness of things, and too they’d been impressed: Lowell said 

so- Yet he is equally remarkable contributor to Scrutiny was capable of word "life” seems vaguer the more swiftly arrives at the position of a he liked Hughes, Gunn and Lar- 

for his way with absolutely telling seeing and explmning why Auden had you look at it, or try to under- helpless, wry dismissiveness about kin; Jarrell replied that his favour- 

quotation and with the remarks been one of the five or six best poets in stand what he might mean by it. his world; he assents to being n ites were Larkin, Larkin and Lar- 

that precede or follow it. This the world, and none of them was able (Much as it does, of course, in sad heart at the supermarket, kin.) And then you notice that tor 

means that hte critical judgments to speak with a proper generosity and Scrutiny, where writers are regu- Indeed, there are occasions when Jarrell It is inevitable that people 


means that hfa critical ^ judgments to speak with a proper generosity and Scrutiny, where writers are regu- Indeed, there are occasions when Jarrell it is inevitable that people 

feel unerring and final. And this is understanding of The Shield of Achil- lady commended for being "on the Jarrell positively luxuriates in his are a means to; that they should 

the more remarkable When you /err where Jarrell could remark of side of life": but "What is life?" melancholy, and this can infect be caught up in ways that typically 

realize that most of his criticism is Auden s technical mastery that when as Shelley s poet cried.) Perhaps the even his best poems. The line be- require them not so much to act 

concerned with contemporary writ- another poet confronts it he "is likely nearest one can come to understanding tween luxuriating and an energizing as to he acted upon. It would be 

wrong to assume that this can 


You have only to think of the to feel, ‘Well back to my greeting what Jarrell had in mind is by way of his verve is a 

standard names ot English literary cards.’ And how Impossible it is to disappointing essay, “On Preparing to is vital; s 

criticism of this century - of, shall Imagine the Scrutineers - or anyone 

we say, F.R. Leavis, Kenneth else, for that matter -saying of Wallace 

Burke, T.S. Bliot, I.A. Richards, Stevens's Collected Poems that "One 

R.P. Black mur, Yvor Winters, Wil- might as welt find fault with the 

liam Emp5on - to realize the com- Evening Star as find fault with so much 

paratlvely small amount of time wit ana grace and intelligence . . .". 

they gave to writing about their 

contemporaries. As a reviewer and It is proper to bring in Scrutiny 

literary journalist, Jarrell was con- and the New Critics here because 

stanlly called upon to write about they did, after all, promise to sur- 
Fnal books by unknown writers and vey the field of contemporary 
new books by the famous. The literature and pass judgment on 
wonder is how right he nearly what was fit for human consump- 

always proved to be. It is almost tion. In fact, they managed com- 


difficult one to draw but 


impossible to catch him out. To be paratively little in this respect and 
jure, there are individual state-' their few judgments have not 
ments with which we might want worn well. Jarrell, on the other 
to quarrel, but they count for very hand, did a great deal. He is a 
little compared with the marvellous, marvellpus close critic, quite at 
swift ana untroubled certainty of home in the world of the New 
bis critical judgments. Criticism, as anyone who has read 

„ . , . . his analysis of Frost’s "Home Bur- 

Jarrell was not bothered by repu- j a |« a g ree , (i take it that Jar- 

KS he reH's championing of Frost was of 

Cumiplngs s Poems 1924-1954 he t impo H r , anc{ f for that poet’s 
Mid, among other thlnp, "mat I and who bul Jarrell 

like least about Cummings s pofems |, ave wan t e J to preserve 

n their pride in Cummings and Frost from Ws adra jrers on the 


We m, 8 ht , a,i marked that “Unless you are one critic 

who • else would j n a hundred thousand, the future will 
tosd^A 11 ^ 1 k F d ? red to Say , n quote you only as an example of the 

ISS fig SB sSSj norraaf error of the past, wfiat every- 

p of Stc P hen S P en ' body was faoUsh enough to beheye 
0 tnCollecied Poems. ifaen. Critics are discarded like 

• When the muse first. came to Mr calendars . . 

■ .Spender he looked, so sincere ’ 

.that her heart failed her, and • It i* tine, they are. But not Jw- 
,»he said: "Ask anything and I *«li. And this is not merely a mat- 
‘ . will rive K to you", gnd he ter of how well his Judgments 
aid: T, Make me sincere.’’ have worn. It afro has to do with 

■ If you look at the world with that \ extraordlnaiy wit, which 

• : parted lips -and a pure Heart, allowed him to tell the truth in the 

• and will the good, won't that most unforgettable of ways, so that 

.; • make a true and beautiful he could describe a book by Oscar 
: foem ? One’s heart -tolls one Williams- as giving the impression 

• it will; and one’s heart is "of. having been written on a 

' wjtong.;. ■. typewriter by a typewriter!!, or 

■fjere are countless . other examples S^a^oJden uSTally around 

,ta on, C°uld gi, e of th ? truthful ? nm a „F,E, n « c !v°hi!!. 



sometimes Jarrell falls on claim kinship with Spinoza's laconic 

agreement to conspire with neces- 
sity. Jarrell's sense of people being 
the helpless agents of fnie is a sof- 
ter thing. He lacks what he 
beautifully identifies in the Psalms 
as the "almost physiological dialec- 
tic of suffering, with its opposites 
struggling Into a final reconciled, 
accepting ecstasy". His sadness is 
more enervate, more to do with a 
compassion that only Just avoids 
sentimentality. 

That Is why, 1 think, he was 
obsessed by the Second World War 
- and obsession is not too strong a 
word. It comes out not only in the 
many poems he wrote about sol- 
diers and airmen, but also in his 
critical writing. For example, he 
lias an unusually severe note on 
Marianne Moore's war poem "In 
Distrust of Merits" - though it is 
typical of Jarrell that he should 
have been an early and acute 
admirer of her work - in which he 
says that she does not remember 
"trial most of the people in a war 


never fight for even a minute - 
though they bear for years and die 
forever. They do not fight, but 


only starve, only suffer, only die: 
the sum of all this passive misery 
is that 'great- activity. War.”- Also 
included in the present volume is 
an extraordinary elegy for the war 
correspondent Ernie Pyle, where 


you sense such empathy between 
Jarrell and his subject that it is as 
though he is saying, "I was the 
-man, I suffered, I was there". (Jpr- 


• T " ' wjuiu give ,oi me iruuuuj hnw vellnw evervthinc - • 

anc * wit- that • one loves and • nr 8 MV of Matthew' Arnold Some of the Griminer elements in the childhood-haunted world of Randall 

Jarrell 'for: It is impossible ‘ we * m jK ^ nc out on Jarrell's poems are evoked In this 1967 drawing by Maurice Sendak, with whom 


2 >k ® P ^ t ^ f . ombar - how £ Read Klpling". For there ! one ride, some 

110 collection of critics would be unlikely vvtih absolute approval some words of .Thj fine, fate - 
■VoSut HuLh j / fl ® tional to showany Interest in Wordsworth's William James's: . : , ;• . *** P°‘ 

•:SJ?yS«W' Vutopty -■ would ‘VShhown ooetrv? "In thesajne ■ . ■ J." .,^ nD hnr ^ r ■ : What a.gfrl c 


invention - accordi 


.. _f ■ . i i 1 > " ■ . ; . . . Tiir«*^n«V' mnrf mnlrns hi 


rell did not. lit fact get overseas 
during' the war). Thus he remarks 
that Because ‘ of Pyle's despatches - - 
"most people of a country felt, in 
the fullest moral and emotional 
sense, something that bad never 
happened to them, that they could 
never have imagined without it L a 
war,". And he^ adds that Pyle's • 
writing, "Hko his Ufa, is a victory 
of the deepest moral feeling, '* of 
sympathy - nnd understanding and 
affection, '.- over circumstances as 
terrible as any men have created 
and endured^ It is Impossible to 
avoid , the- feeling, that at such 
moments Jarrell is projecting - some- ■ 
thing deeply near the hearti.of him- 
self info .his. account of the \ war 
correspondent.: The restilt js that be , 
succeeds in making Pyle sblihd like 1 
his version! Of Chekhov and 


%^A*rmy hap ! offered a 
|JK^-V :(ThatL haven, Dachau).’’ 

- ren iiii i , iHd 8ame r review Jarrell 
Lowell’s i Land of 
that;Loweil “Is a prom- 

'hWt; poems of .' the 


: A wonderful critic, - then. And jl„. . sfony. If' jfoii bfoteit, thy 
yet. jte. has i his limitations^ tagfol . • friend, wtet till you arrive there 
thbuflh it. is- to admit to the fact,.. -"mK.'.. * - ! . . 


’i.qach individual existence goes 
out' in a: lonely Bpsam ; of tielp- 


"Slnce you re up , . . Making you s 
. * means to^ 
A. mean* lo a mean* to) is wait 
• water - 


K, lo an orj.d angle of the hutment, 
A. mean# lo a mean* to) ia won, :A puppy laps Uw water from a can 
• • • > 1 I .- " , ; Of flowers, imd the drank seargeant 

Humped : frorp an Wd i well at the , , / . sluivliSA 

L.- ■ i bottom of the world. - • V/hhiles O . Parddisoi - shall . I any 

The pump . you pwnp jfo water: ;l ■- . «V that mac 

■ . ; i .- , ;. ' .- TO i^,y.,rv,,; y . 1 " .Is not rii nien. have sold:. a WplF tp 

And hard, to move , and. nbsbrd, . a-.;./ ■ . , ■ ...mail? 


.i 1*' i'J«erature? : WhenWoii ask this'qifaf; . '“A ^ s?Jafre1filke And hsrd/to 'mort . sridPnbsKdfl'a 

tion^you find that yod copie up agohjr: tha Phrase ‘1'SJ I' . squirrel-wheel . * :i,^v 

; ^ ‘ ^ L r .^- d - ' with 1 ' a Very odd; old-fashioned , that it might wmwl have -been. .. A jia^ aquirrcl luros^Qwly. thrmiih « 

-^^IrOlekln, •. want# U to ;be written by. him. In he same essay. \ .^foaunhy?.,V•^. , - 

v-i" 'like' pr about' In. Poetry and trying .'.to i -define' wha* [t. w« he ■ . lfoxorable Hours. And;' yet tome- ' ... 

w «h aedount of thouaht KJplioa Tacked, he pointed . / time*; . -•- 


*-V. like ;or aoout i 

^ * cbllectioh of ; of a’ - Toad", In 

■! ^ Carlds Wfiiiams that the opening line 
■! nether technlcal bor shudtfer ', at the 


coiinOng 


r, U was 

' produce 
n "The 
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Death of the Ball -Turret Gunner", 
and a handful of others; but it 
may also help to explain why, in 
an otherwise unaccountable (apse, 
Jarrell found nothing of worth in 
the poetry of Isaac Rosenberg. For 
Rosenberg’s best poetry has pre- 
cisely that sardonic quality which 
would make Jarrell acutely uncom- 
fortable. He would not be able to 
call It heartbreaking (one of his 
most oyer-used, and most revealing, 
terms of critical approval). By 
comparison he found it easy to 
praise Owen because his poetry 
!, has shown to us one of those 
worlds which, after we have been 
shown it,' we call the . real world". 
And Owen’s world is, of course, 
one of above all "pity", of the 
"eternal reciprocity or tears". It is 
guaranteed to' appeal to Jarrell. 

In a fine moment in A Room 
with A View E.M, Forster describes 
Lucy Honeychurch playing the 
piano so that "the sadness of the 
incomplete” throbs through her 
phrases - "the sadness that is often 
life but which should never be 
Art". There is that in Jarrell which 


or "The Lost Children" - has a 
sad heart which isn’t necessarily 
the fault of the supermarket so 
much as of, well, life. And it is 
that, every bit as much as Jar- 
rell's lack of concinnity. of the 
canorous, which prevents him from 
being a major poet, though he is 
certainly a very fine minor one. 

Several of the essays in the 
present collection were First pub- 
lished in A Sad Heart at the 
Supermarket, and the justification 
for re-printing them here is that 
that book is out of print. Why not 
re-print all of them7 I imagine the 
answer Is that the English and 
American editions are different, so 
that to include all the essays from 
both versions would take an 
unwarrantable amount of space. 
But this is to point to the fact that 
the state of Jarrell’s published criti- 
cism is in something of a muddle - 
as is the Complete Poems for that 
matter. I hope that someday some- 
one will straighten these muddles 


Parochial concerns 


is solidly in favour of the incom- 
plete. Karl Shapiro was probably 
right when he said that “Jarrell Is 


out: the whole of Jarrell ought to 
be made properly available. In the 
meantime, Kipling, Auden and Co. 


the one poet of my generation who 
made an art out of American 
speech as it is, who advanced 
bevond Frost in using not only- a 
contemporary Idiom ... but the 
actual ihythm of our speech. Here 
Jarrell is unique and technically, 
radical. No other poet of our time 
has embalmed the common 
dialogue of Americans with such 
mastery .... He .listened like a 
novelist...". This is true to the 
extent' that Jarrell often uses the 
stumbling, cllchfi-strewn inade- 
quacies of speech to convey impor- 
tant truths about the speakers of 
many of his poems. (It is notable 
that His warmest praise for W.C. 
Williams was reserved for Book 
One -of Paterson, and that he sing- 


contalns much ot the best work of 
a critic who is essential reading for 
anyone that takes to heart the 
rhetorical questions he threw out 
to his fellow-critics: "Criticism does 
exist, doesn’t It, for the sake of 
the plays and stories and poems it 
criticises? , . . Brothers, do we want 
to .sound like the Publications of 
the Modem Language Association, 
only, worse?" 


led out for especial mention the 
passage about the two girls gather- 
ing willow twigs, one oi whom says 
to the other “ain't they beautiful". 
Jarrell comments,. "How could 
words show better than these last 
three the touching half-success, 
half-failure of their language?”). 
The novelist in Jarrell Is less 
importantly represented by the 
strung-together jokes of Pictures 
from An Institution than by a large 
■ number of poetic monologues. But 
-the -trouble with these monologues 
is that although different people, 
may speak, 1 they all , seem to be 
variations of one. person, and that 
ojne, person whether It Is In “The 
Woman, at. the Washington iZoo” 


A recent addition toTwayne’s “United 
States Authors” series is Randall Jar - 
re//, by Sister Bernetta Quinn OSF, 
edited by Warren French (172pp. 
Twayne Publishers: G.K. Hall & Co. 0 
8057 7266 9). Following a full chronol- 
ogy and a verse-tribute to Jarrell by Jim 
Clark, there are seven chapters cover- 
ing Jarrell's career as poet, novelist, 
cntlcand teacher: "An Introduction to 
Randall Jarrell” ; “Wingless Airman: 
the War Years”; “Girls and Angels: 
Two Lyrics Compared”; “Jarrell the 
Analogist: Poems on Art"; "The Ori- 
ginal Bat-Poet”; "Novelist, Trans- 
lator 1 '; and -‘‘In the Glass of Memory: 
The Greensboro Graduates Look 
Back” (this last a selection of remi- 
niscences of Jarrell by his former 
students at the Women’s College, 
University of North Carolina wherehe 
had been Associate Professor of Eng- . 
Ksh since 1947). The' book presents a 
penetratjng-and sympathetic picture of 
a man who, apart from his achieve- 
ments as a; critic, was thought by. - 
Robert Lowell to baye written Some of 
the best lyjHd pfeemi, qf fee- century 


By C.N.L, Brooke 

COLIN PUTT: 

The Parish Churches of Medieval Eng- 
land 

185pp. 138 illustrations. Seeker and 
Warburg £15 (paperback, £5.95). 
0436 37553 2 


In this splendid and delightful book the 
old world which gave us the parish 
churches and the new in which we 
study and try to -preserve them are 
skilfully united. Our parish churches 
have had an extraordinary and che- 
quered life. Many a stone and worm- 
eaten bench end represents the gener- 
osity and dedication - or some other 
mixture of human motives - which 
made every generation of the Middle 
Ages restore, tinker with or rebuild; 
and often that extraordinary mixture of 
zeal and neglect which marks every 
generation of a church's history. Never 
was this more true than today, when we 
bring to their study and preservation 
dedicated skills of conservation, all the 
resources of a rich country (however 
poor its politicians may pretend it is), 
new techniques of learning - histor- 
ical, archaeological, art-historical, 
architectural historical, as Polonius 
might have said - and yet we see all 
about us, amid many churches beauti- 
fully kept, many others spoilt, neg- 
lected, crumbling, dying. The reformer 
of the sixteenth century, with his 
destructive zeal, the wooefworm of the 
eighteenth often (though far from 
always) chewing undisturbed, the res- 
torer of the nineteenth, who destroyed 
more historical- evidence than any of 
his rivals In his anxiety to salvage the 


past: all these would find much that 
was familiar if they could wander far 
enough among the thousands of 
medieval parish churches which have 
none the less survived. 

In a similar way many of the great 
historians and antiquaries who nave 
written their history in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries - such as 
Francis Bond, Hamilton Thompson 
and G. G. Coulton - would find much 
that was familiar in this book. Colin 
Platt’s scholarship is securely based on 
a long tradition to which he also 
brings the skills and insights of current 
research. His own contribution is of 
special value, since he combines the 
experience of the archaeologist and the 
historian, and is one of those scholars 
whose work makes traditional distinc- 
tions between the disciplines sound 
old-fasbioned. 

This is essentially a historical survey, 
in which the results of documentary 
research, recent archaeology and the 
techniques of the architectural histo- 
rian are brought together; the historic- 
al narrative is enlivened with numerous 
examples, many of them illuminated 
by the also numerous illustrations. It is 
not a large book, and will be, one 
hopes, the more accessible to a wide 
circle of readers for that reason, It 
covers a long period of history, and one 
excellent feature Is a chapter carrying 
the story past the Reformation to the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

The book is therefore, unavoidably, 
very selective. In early chapters, the’ 
au.tnor shrewdly appraises the results 
of some of the recent enquiries into 
parochial origins, archaeological inves- 
tigation of churches, and the history of 
church dedications: but he does, not 
take time off to discuss the way in 


which hard thought and tough work i„ 
these fields have changed ourappnj 

^a 1 skhkS£ 

that it is an active field of study but™ 
aware how many parts of it are™ 
ferment. The selection also sometimes 
seems to distort the perspective. Tina 
Platt s study of appropriation - to 
process whereby a large share of 
parochial income was taken away for 
the support of religious communlties- 
follows a traditional, critical pattern 
and indeed shows the influence of 
Coulton's justly famous galaxy of ex- 
amples in Five Centuries of Religion 
This tends to hide uses of the proces 
which may seem to a modem audience 
more obviously congenial: founders 
and benefactors of colleges usedtbea, 
foT example, as did fee fourteenth- 
century bishop of Norwich who found- 
ed Trinity Hall and secured the founda- 
tion of Gonville Hall in Cambridge, as 
away of endowing the education of the 
clergy of their sees. 

At the end of the book admirable 
notes draw attention, to much of the 
moBt interesting literature on the sub- 
ject; but there is no general reading-lbt 
to remind us of the great classics of the 
past, or the vital works of reference:! 
have not found any mention either of 
Pevsner or of the Royal Commisooo 
on Historical Monuments. As so often, 
one asks greedily for more because tlx 
fere is so good: this is a first-rate book 
which scholars may ponder and all who 
care for our heritage enjoy. It is also an 
attractive book. The illustrations in- 
deed suffer a little from a greynes 


chosen. 


Prelatical procedures 


By W. L. Warren 


In exile; and after the murder of 
the archbishop he was one of those 
who journeyed- to Rome to Inter- 


i Alf v - ; V.> 


MARY G. CHKNEYi . . 

Roger*- Bishop of Worcester 1164-1179 

397pp.; ,J Qarexidbn Press! ; Oxford 
.University Press. £20. : : 

0 19 821879 6 -. 1 7' 
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By Lachlan MacManon 

ROBERT REHDRR: . / , j.’, • 

Wordsworth and the Beginnings of 
Modern Poetry / ^ ' 

245pp. CroOni.lieliri. £12.95: 

0 8$$64,368 8 . • 

■{. ■'.•■y , i 

Robert Rehdet tells us that modern 
:,«ets put to explore the! uncoq-; ; 
/feat ih- l rioing;8q; it -follows,' 


worth’s repeated classification' of his 
own poems by . type 1 prefigures the 
arrangements, of, for example, Baude-. 
lalre and Whitman. Ordering the work 
is a way of ordering the se tf, and this Is 
. the characteristic tnodorn Concoro- V- 


, problem o£ djption * 
■hecitesPoUnd^Va 


(ons.are. dnly a new' version ; of. t 


At -'the time of -King Henry iTi 
notorious and bitter, quarrel - - with 
Archbishop Thomas ’ Becker, the 
youngest of a distinguished bench 
of bishops was Roger, bishop of 
Worcester, He and the' king were 
cousins: they.' were of ..much the 
same, age, and Had for 'a time been 
..educated together in the household 
or Roger* father,' the great Bar! 
Robert jot 'Gloucester, %' .. bastard 
. son of. King Heilry; L. ■- Bishop 
, Roger .. was .. ode . of the .few'! men ‘ 
who. know' how ta h addle tpp tem- 
pestuous ’ ,and ? domineering but 
.great-hear(ed /Henry ,11, 
rncufring the regal wfetMl ! T1 
that , one;: "day; ife- 
tered : tWo’ .mdh', : WI 


cede with fee pope on the king’s 
behalf. The late David Knowles 
regarded him as the most loyal and 
fearless of Becket's supporters but 
spoke, of his conduct as somewhat 
‘'equivocal” Mary Cheney attri- 
butes it basically to a conflict of 
loyalties; but the evidence of her' 
book strongly suggests that Bishop 
Roger was very much his own , 
man, out of sympathy with both 
aides, and impatient of a quarrel 
which impeded the urgent task, as 
he saw. it, of reforming the Church. 

It is a' pointer to his attitqde that 
he openly, to fee, dismay of Bec- 
ket’s /friends, criticized the arch- 
bishop for not offering to resign 
'.If the , king .yfould guarantee a pro- 
per "degree, 'of freedom ' to the 
!utfeth. ;■ Bishop -; Roger - ' U qeems, 
;hfld' a.;; .different: set:’ Qf '-.priorities' - 
-from’ Becket. , ' ’ ' 


hv some respects he- had more la 
common With ; his cousin I the . king 
l tthah!‘ wife ■hia.ihrchblshop. Both of. 

'them 1 ' * * •'■a R fli x A • ' mbiia . via 


Much of this material Is to- 
jointed - more like a baskelful 
shards from aq archeological oJg 
than historical evidence, Points « 

law and -Judicial procedure may oe 

wrung from it, but human into® 
IS, to say the least, elu^ve. The 
nature of the sources dictates, « 
the author’s own words, » 
bleak and austere’’ study, and « 
must be questioned WDeiher ■ 
biographical format is a £P r .°P“r- 
Nevertheless there is much Inteuw- 
tuai satisfaction to be derived 
the perdpience of the 
put to the material, and eyen i “W* 
From the historical Intern* f ^ 
answers patiently won. We i- 
belter understand the populany 
appeals to Rome when g* JJ . 
superiority of papal proefeuw 
those, of the local -dlocesap tp^*; 
(in much the same wsy « ■ . 
sing’s court triuraphedjwcr t»£ 
niaf courts); we may better . 
stand why men such aSrBWRP 
Roger : wished to. dntioWi 
laity’s role, in the Church, 
we . think It unfortunate! 
may,, with Mary, t^eiieys .'^ 
sive suggestions,; penetrate 

■ tmrit nf nnu/ raridll'ilsW' came I . . 
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IlfrfeNE CARR&RE D’ENCAUSSE: 

Le Pouvolr Conflsqut 
Gouvemants et Gouvem& 
UR.S.S. 

328pp. Paris: Flamraarion. 

208 064300 2 


This is an absorbing book on many 
counts. The nature of political power 
and the relations of "governments 
and governed” in the Soviet Union Is 


a subject of perennial interest in the 
West. It is investigated by Hdfcne 


Carrtre d'Encausse with acute politi- 
cal perception and a wide knowledge 
of Soviet and non-Soviet sources. A 
single merit of her work is that it 
attempts a broader conspectus of 
Soviet Party controls oyer religious, 
national and cultural life than can be 
expected from more apecialist studies 
like T. H. Rigby's fine work on 
Communist Party membership or Mer- 
vyn Matthews’s on Party privilege. 
Inough her views on some contentious 


iuues may not find general agreement, 
he? arguments are always well founded 


and nicely balanced, while her lively 
Idiomatic French style often lends 
wings to complicated argument. 


In her analysis of the Party’s tech- 
niques of power and government, 
Mme Cartere d'Encausse is frus- 


trated, like all those working in this 
field, by the secrecy obspuring Party 
decision-making and -the .feck of 
much essential documentation. But 
her work shows what can be made of 
this baffling situation by patient 
research ana political nous, even if 
many problems must be left un- 
solved. 


"Le pouvoir conflsqud" of the title 
stands for the alienation of popular 
power by the Communist Party, and 
originated in Lenin’s determination 
that power should remain in the 
hinds of the Bolsheviks after the 
1917 Revolution, and not pass to the 
less controllable peasant masses, in 
this ,he was successful. However, 
Lenin's standards of Party austerity 
steadily deteriorated under Stalin. 
Differentiation of salaries for top 
Party-Government officials set in; 
fed in its wake a wide range of sec- 
ret privileges, - Including access to 
scerce t .(ood and other consumer 
gowk, bfitter-clasa Iivfeg accommo- 
dation and the so-called -sealed pac- 
xeta’’, Containing monetary bonuses 
Jfe fefed, in any Soviet income statis- 
ts — to that extent making, non- 
tfere of many Soviet estimates of 
“feme t became and remained the 
«yder of fee day for the Elites on the 
NomenkJatura. lists. \ 

"After Stalin’s reign of terror, there 
.•v^much to be said for some of 
• :5^ r J*S“* ev, s original projects, hnd 
•■'S*; Qf Hope!’. But Mme Car- 
r«re. d Eucaufee lends to, exaggerate 
i w qualities both as Party leader and 
competent administrator”. His 
|£wferdinary secret speech. 'at fee 


'waordlrtary : 
.:gJfldeth.,Tar 
«NJns crimes 
itywtoW - 


Soviet ideology and 
^..^Theoretically tbjs may be so, 
gt.inife pt both remain as strongly 
ti*rcnfe^, a8 |i V q'. KbrushcheV tried 
h introduce, , more flexibility and 


Power to the powerful 

By Violet Conolly 


the Presidium of Suslov, Kosygin and 
Brezhnev, who seem to have agreed 
to operate on a "collegial" basis, so 


as to put an end to the kind of per- 
sonal power wielded by Khrushchev. 
As there are no published records of 


Presidium proceedings, it is not 
known how this decision was reached 
and whether it was unanimous or 
not. Agreement was certainly facili- 
tated in the triumvirate by fee fact 
feat the elder hierarchs Suslov and 
Kosygin were not politically ambiti- 
ous men and Brezhnev's political 


aspirations were not yet apparent. In 
the author’s words they were rather 


“une apparente grisaille , compared to 
the more colourful rivals of power in 
1953: Khrushchev, Malenkov and 
Beria. 


This collegial leadership had to 
resolve several " mini-crises'' in order 


to establish itself. In the first place, 
the Army, led by the Minister of 
Defence, Marshal Malinovsky, was 
striving for greater autonomy, and an 
awkwardness existed between the 


Party and Malinovsky until his death 
in 1967. He was replaced by the 


even more ominous: he was a former 
head of the KGB, President of the 
Committee of Control of Party and 
State, a member of the Secretariat 
and a Vice-Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers. His Party-State Control 
Committee was first abolished, thus 
automatically depriving him of his 
seat in the Council otMinisters and 
shortly afterwards he was moved 
from the influential Secretariat to fee 
politically impotent post of Chairman 
of fee Central Council of Trade 
Unions. 

Simultaneously with these dis- 
placements of former "strong men", 
Brezhnev was acquiring a number of 
prestigious new titles in the Soviet 
hierarchy. -He was designated Secret- 
ary General of the Party (1966) with 
decisive authority over the appoint- 
ments and expulsion of Party members 
and over Nomenklatura nominations, 
Head of State (as Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet) in 
1977, and Chairman of the Council of 
Defence USSR. In addition, Brezhnev 
assumed the title of Marshal of the 


fact on the original concept of "col- 
legality". As a footnote to this one 


might suggest that this concept has 
been so undermined by Brezhnev's 


been so undermined by Brezhnev's 
discreet assumption of personal pow- 
ers and egregious "cult of personali- 
ty" that a rising leadership composed 
of more active younger men would 
today find the situation just as into- 
lerable as the triumvirate did in 
1964. Be which as it may, the 
enigma of Brezhnev's elusive person- 
ality remains and not surprisingly 
Mme Carrtre d'Encausse has not 
tried to define it. 


the Secretariat, which ore the de 
facto government of the country. The 
secrecy surrounding this "closed cir- 
‘cuil of power" inevitably focuses 
attention on what is known of their 
structure and composition. By 1976 


Parly membership had grown to fif- 
teen million from 300,000 in 1918, 


more amenable Marshal Qrcchko, 
and subsequently by Brezhnev’s 
nominee Marshal Ustinov, a Party 
apparatchik and specialist In arma- 
ments but not a professional soldier. 


Soviet Union in 1976, although his 
military service in the Second World 


The well-documented steps by 
which First Secretary Brezhnev 
reached his present position as 
“dirigeant supreme” of the Party and 
Government apparatus show him to 
be a deft but cautious' mover of 
pieces on the Party chess-board, 
senior colleagues who might have 
proved obstacles in his path have 
gradually lost their status in the 
hierarchy. Thus, the' once influential 
N. V. Podgomy, with a Party power 
base in the Ukraine; was summarily 
removed from fee Central Commit- 
tee Secretariat and appointed lo L the 
then ' politically innocuous post of 
President of the Supreme Soviet. The 
cutting down of the younger Alexan- 
der N. Shelepin, with a " car r fere ful- 
gurante" behind him in the Party 
and Government hierarchies, was 


military service in the Second world 
War was not distinguished, while 
under his aegis high military ranks 
were bestowed on General Epishev, 
Head of the Political Direction of the 
Army, General Skchelokov, Minister 
of the Interior, and General Andro- 


and the Central Committee to 426 
from twenty- throe member* over the 
some period. There has been u 
mnrkcu tendency to. rcclcct CC 
members, favouring the older gener- 
ation (83.4 per cent in 1976) . 


pov, head of the KGB, all leading 
apparatchiki and not professional sol- 
diers. Such arbitrary encroachment on 

• l-j .'j i-: ....II 


cherished military traditions may well 
have irked the Army and it is signifi- 
cant that the Army was not repre- 
sented at the ceremony when Brezhnev 


was presented with the insignia of 
Marshal of the Soviet Union nor when 
he received the Order of Victory. 


Having analysed Brezhnev's posi- 
tion at the top of the pyramid, Mme 
Carrtre d'Encausse maintains that 
his power derives from the confi- 


dence felt in him bv his elderly peers 
in the Polilburo-Secretariat leader- 


ship who are primarily interested in 
stability, and from his own undrama- 
tic conduct of affairs; it still rests in 


First Essay on Interest 


Not usury, but Interest. The cup slowed in mid-raise, 
the short whistle, hum, the little forwards shift 


mark our intake of that non-physical breath 

which the lungs mimic sharply, to cancel the gap In pressure 

left by our self vanishing Into its own alert - • 

A blink returns us to sen, that Intimate demeanour 


self-repairing as a bow-wave. What we have received 
is fee ordinary mall of the otherworld, wholly common, 
not postmarked divine; no one refuses delivery, 


not even The eagle, her face fixed at heavy Menace: 
7 have juices to sort the relevant from the Irrelerantt 
even her gaze may tilt left, askance, aloof, right, 
fixing n still unknown. Delaying huge Jltgbl. 

Interest. MUd nnd Inherent with flro as oxygen, 


Jt is a sporadic Inhalation. We can live long daya 
under Ife surface, breathing material air 


then something catches, fe Itself. Iijlent and special silence. 
Thfe la interest, thnj blfeka our interests out 
and alone perinlls feelr survival, by relieving 


us' of their gravity, for a lim?teBs moment; . : 

that centres where it points, and points to centering, : 
that centres us where U points, and reflect* our centre. 


: more flexibility and 

‘kppWacy : into; ^fte pafty 

."gUltKona snri thl ...tUn. i. nf *1.1 


feat: Ms. fees 6t “the State of 
CQfed have led ,to 
l^^rV^wJoimatipn of the. Soviet 
; S • Afewted. .. ;to 


It is a form of love. The everyday shines fe rough It , 
and patches of tliiitf. Bui It does not mhigle wife feeiet 
It waken b only for each trace in them of the Beloved. 

And fell breath of Interest fe non-rhyihmical: _ !: ! 

It Is human to obey, humane to bcwarVorrhyllim . 
ns tainted 1 by fee rallies, a* marching with the wufre-drum. 
T|ie aedaon of interest Is not fixed fe fee calendar .cycle; 
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delegates and their hierarchical status. 


reflecting their political importance jn 
the Union. The RSFSR heads the list in 
both respects, followed by the Ukraine 
and Kazakstan. All these republics 
have the right to membership of the CC 
but some are lull members with the 
right to vote, tike Uzbekistan and 
Belorussia, while others are candidate 
members without voting rights. 

Unequal representation notwith- 
standing, Madame Con-fere 
d'Encausse concludes that the CC is 
"a genuinely collegial body” because 
it reflects "a certain equality of 
forces in the USSR, force of the 
apparatuses, force of the regions or 
the republics". It does not now have 
the decisive influence on policy it 
had under Lenin, but it does have 
the responsibility of electing the two 
lop decision-making bodies in the 
Soviet Union: the Politburo and the 
Secretariat. The Politburo Is a rela- 
tively small body (consisting of four- 
teen full members with voting rights 
and nine candidates), presided over 
by the Secretary General; its mem- 
bership is predominantly Russian, 
and fu officio contains leaders of the 
Party and Government hierarchies, 
some first secretaries of the national 


Behind the Party's ‘'chief stands 
the influential pnulanx of Party 
organs: (he CC, the Politburo and 


Functional representation, rather 
than individual qualities, is now 
regarded as the criterion for mem- 
bership of the CC. It thus seems 
politically significant that Army rep- 
resentation nnd declined from 30 per 
cent (1961) to 7 per cent (1976), 
while that of the Police fell to 1.5. 
But the apparatchiki of the Stale and 
Party organizations formed 70 per cent 
of the membership. 


republics and other officials. In the 
uuthor’s view, the Politburo became 


more representative with the Inclu- 
sion, under Brezhnev's leadership, of 


The low representation of workers 
and peasants (4.5 per cent) does not 
correspond to their importance cither 
in the Soviet population or in the 
Party's base membership, and provides 
good grounds for the criticism that the 
elite body should be more accessible to 
the working classes. The national re- 

C ' ' ics are also unequally represented 
in regard to. the number of 


the Ministers of Defence, Foreign 
Affairs and the Head of the KGB. 
Undoubtedly this was a shrewd bid 
by the Secretary General for the 
continued loyalty of these ministers. 

The ten-man Secretariat, the main 
administrative organ of the CC, 
wields enormous political influence 
through the variety and importance of 
its responsibilities: the direction of 
current affairs, and the selection of 
cadres ensuring the enforcement of 
Party decisions, even if theoretically 
it is not a decision-making body on a 
par with the Politburo. These 
responsibilities are distributed among 
the members of the Secretariat; for 
example, M. A. Suslov controls the 
ideological work, and a!J arc assisted 
by a numerous staff of apparatchiki. 
The "petrificatipn" or rigidity of the 
Soviet government system is often 
ascribed to the advanced age of 
members of both the Politburo and 
the Secretariat (average nge seventy 
and sixty-seven respectively in 1980). 
This geroritocracy is tenaciously 
clinging to power, but seenfe loath or 
unable to tackle many pf the coun- 
try’s urgent difficulties, and unwilling 
to confront the. problem of fee suc- 
cession. Waiting in the yrings is a 
younger generation of Party mem- 
bers, totally different In oullook, and 
impoiient with the immobility, of the 
system that blocks |ts upward path. 
In default of a succession procedure, 
it is an open question, how' this issue 
will eventually: be' settled! In. fee 
main, Mme Carrfere dtJEncansse's 
comments on Brezhnev's disposal, of 
■'strorig men”, aria cite Politburo and 


The Secretariat, largely coincide With 
the revelations of a Soviet 1 defector, 


the revelations of a Soviet 1 defector. 
Michael Voslen&ky, In. his sensational 


La Nomenklatura . (a cqlncideij c e7i as 
therb Is no mention of Voslensky in' her 
bibliography). _ ■ 

. Considerable social and political 
significance must be given to the dis- 
crepancies found by Mme Carrfere 
d'Encausse bettveen.; the nature ( ,4 le- 
.rfeel"). of Soviet life and fee premis- 


ses of ;the \‘5 trite of the entire peo- 
pie", proclaimed by the 1977 Con- 
stitutiori. The' forms Of popular par- 
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the return of all the single candidates •; .. 
.at the 1979 . elections loir i the 'Sup- 
reme Soviet. Still, in .spite of tne .. 
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touch with public opinion and more 
representative than the illusion of 
popular power presented by the Sup- 
reme Soviet. They function as the 


SOVIET UNION 


deal more fully with the intriguing 


organs of local government In regard 
to housing, public health, etc, but 
have a strictly limited freedom of 
decis bn. More information would 
have been welcome here on the rela- 
tions of these Soviets to the minister- 
ial administration, the structure of 
this administration at local levels, 
and the Interlocking relations o! 
Party and Government. At every ter- 
ritorial level, Party and Soviet units 
are duplicated, thus absorbing a 
great deal of scarce manpower in the 
exercise of power over the Soviets. 
(Some obvious slips in the book must 
be noticed here m regard to these 
Soviet units. There are fifteen not 
fourteen national republics; neither 
the Ukraine, Belorussia nor Kazakh- 
stan contain - autonomous republics 
while Georgia's two autonomous re- 
publics are omitted from the list.) 

Many forms of social pressure 
have also been devised to ensure that 
the “community” conforms to Party 
policies and ideas, and the network 
of “voluntary associations" enmesh- 
ing Soviet citizens at work and at 
home is almost inescapable. This 


“socialization", as depicted by Mme 
Carrfire d’Encausse, may take the 
form of membership of the druzhiny 
(people’s militia) or of “comradely 


take the 

druzhiny 


courts*', set up in work places to try 
minor offences, thus shifting odium 
for possibly unpopular verdicts on to 
these voluntary bodies. 

Set against this massive official 
paraphernalia, an impressive picture 
is presented in this book of the 
ImjKomysfiliakhii, “those thinking 
differently” on religious, national or 
literary-cultural grounds. Though as 
yet only “germs” of divergence, 
these small groups are harshly pur- 
sued by the KGB as a potential 
thrent, in their several ways, to offi- 
cial ideologies. The author's detailed 
comments on the state of religion in 
the Soviet Union at the present time 
reveal a first-hand knowledge of 
problems which vary considerably In 
the different parts of the country. 
The dose historic links in the Ukraine 
and Lithuania between the churches 
and national sentiment further compli- 
cate the situation there. In view of her 
expertise on the subject, it is dis- 
appointing that the author does not 


picture presented by Islam in the 
Soviet Central Asian republics and the 
Caucasus, where traditional Islamic 
culture persists with politic adjust- 
ments to Soviet policies. In Mme 
Carrfere d'Encausse’s opinion, a new 
interest in religion, outside the official- 
ly recognized churches, is emerging as 
an alternative to Marxist ideology. 
Christian and Muslim sects continue to 
exist and, in the case of the Sufis of the 
Caucasus and Central Asia, even to 
flourish, in spite of harassment. Mili- 
tant atheism appears to be dead and 
anti-religious attitudes are reported to 
be breaking down among the masses. 
The palmy days of the Bezbozhnikl 
(Godless) are over. 

In discussing nationalism ("les 
fid£lit£s nationales"), Mme CanAre 
d’Encausse concentrates on the cam- 
paign to promote the teaching and 
knowledge of Russian throughout the 
Union, a campaign much resented by 
noti-Russian peoples, notably the 
Ukrainians, who regard it as an 
assault on their national identity. 
Nevertheless, the 1979 census results 
show that this campaign has had 
undoubted successes. Millions of 
Soviet citizens reported that they 
were ndw either proficient in Russian 
or had even adopted it as their 
mother tongue. The fact that a know- 
ledge of Russian is useful in finding 
jobs should not of course be over- 
looked. Another reason for promot- 
ing Russian is that it is an essential 
means of communication in the 
multi-national Soviet army. While 
intensifying its drive for linguistic 
assimilation the Soviet government 


excluded as a consequence from the 
Union of Writers, another group 
boldly excluded themselves voluntar- 
ily in protest. Both groups showed 
their mettle by risking the odium of 
the Union since exclusion from this 
body means loss of many privileges, 
the right to publish and often a wri- 
ter's livelihood. 

Perhaps as a result of the popular- 
ity and sincerity of these dedicated 
writers, there has been a noted soft- 
pedalling of the once ubiquitous 
socialist realism, even in official lit- 
erature. A severe blow was dealt by 
the police to the activities of Samizdat, 
which had long disseminated invalu- 
able Information about writers and 
literature clandestinely. But Madame 
Carr&re d’Encausse reports its replace- 
ment by Magnitlzdat, which can repro- 
duce underground literature and poli- 
tical information more effectively by 
magnetic recordings. 

Owing to the official suppression 
of any information on industrial con- 
flicts, the attitude of the working 
class to State policies is extremely 
difficult to assess with any accuracy. 
Two attempts were made in 1978 to 
set up a free trade union movement 
and both were brutally put down. 
Hie first, led by a Donetz coal- 
miner r Klebanov, was quickly “neut- 
ralized” by the police, Klebanov was 
lodged in a psychiatric hospital and 
his companions were dismissed from 
their jobs. The second attempt was 
organized by men with more political 
experience than Klebanov, who were 
able to disseminate their ideas on 
cassettes. Limited and seemingly 
shortlived as these initiatives were, 
they proved that there are groups of 
Soviet workers prepared to face 


Subordination by sex 
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because predominantly female M 
predominantly taakUSu 
paid/ He comments, rightly, ihath? 
a chicken-and-egg problem, j 
suspect that the answer k’JJJ 
dialectical interaction. ^ ■ 

McAuley does not question the do 
centy of the effort that 
made to raise the status of Wn 
However, as he points out, IheSttS 
regime hasgiven top priority to other 
concerns. Thus in Us incomes policy [| 
The Soviet Union has been commit- 611 ,0 s, ^ mu ' at£ ind 

ted from its beginnings to equality ■ J!? v ** ■ / , es P et j a Uy in Iky 

between the sexes. Marx and Engels h ? re . ( in miles 

attributed the subordinate position of «,, Bp P e " P reaomina te), and rdaftt 

women primarily to property rela- 3 “ ^' “fi* £ een WtowJI bj 
tions. With the elimination of capital- “J* *£“ “ ‘ he la 5°“ r "»**- Mott 
ists and landlords, the main problems r!il 1 *!f? p ,» ecU , ne 10 ^ bW 

should be well on the way to being ™ f l 0C o u c sed a «ention on ther* 
overcome. Yet they remain, and are ® s ,f ^tj-beiuer, sod this 

in many respects similar to those F“,7J a ™ ■no- 

found in Western capitalist countries. i H ® 0 ^ 

K labour force. The inadequacy rf fa 

Soviet statistics are patchy: much provision of crtches, and of (be i«. 
information is published on female vice sector generally, is explicable bv 
employment, no systematic figures the commitment ot scarce resources 
ever appear on female incomes. Ala- to higher-priority sectors. It is ody 
stair McAuley has had to look hard fair to note the considerable progress 
and long at specialized publications made in recent years in housing eh! 
and obscure sources where partial services, but the life of the working 
evidence can be found, and he is to woman with a family is tiring nd 
be congratulated on his industry and frustrating, especially as men help In- 
ingenuity. The evidence is conclusive: tie in the home, 
women earn on average much less Concentrating as it does on wri 
than men, despite the laws on equal and wages, the book has nothing to 
pay for equal work. The figures for say on women In politics. Here inert 
die Soviet Union are much like those is evidence of regress. In 1917 there 
for Western Europe. McAuley care- were prominent women potitkians in 
fully examines the causes of this situ- the revolutionary parties: Fianw, M 
ation: few women in top jobs, a pre- lontai, Spiridoqova, Zasulich. Nos 
dominance of women in low-paid there is not a single provincial first 
occupations (such as teaching and secretary, or minister, a mere tohi 
clerical work) or in lower-paid sectors handful in the party's central coo- 
of the economy (food industry, tex- m it lee, True, about a third of A e 
tiles, services), the predominance of deputies of the Supreme Soviet w 
men among higher grades of skilled women, but power does not reside to 
workers In industry, and in supervis- that “sovereign” body, aod thy 
ory and mechanized activities in hardly ever speak, 
agriculture, and so on. McAuley , Mme cts soviet won 
divides these and other causes into h made JJH* 
categories, and examines their causes: compared with their Western lOten. 
conscious discrimination the effects F ° r P xamp | Ct while (of course?)^ 
on women of domestic burdens, pro- ’ men . \he nrotrortioB d 


tural resistance, disquieting demog- 
raphic trends and emigration. . 

Among the intrepid groups who 
reject the aims of “monolithic Soviet 
culture” are some of the best-known 
Soviet writers, who have openly 
claimed the right -to free literature 
from the constraints imposed by the 
official Union of Writers. One of 
these groups (consisting of the writ- 
ers Axenev, Erofeev, Iskander, 
Bykov and Popov), ventured to pro- 
duce' the Metropol . almanac, in 
whidi such officially ostracized sub- 
jects as God and sex were discussed, 
and then wrote to. Brezhnev to ex- 
plain their aims. When they were 


imprisonment ana the loss of liveli- 
hood in the pursuit of improved 
working conditions, through the 
establishment of independent trade 
unions. 

Surveying these various religious, 
cultural, notional and personal 
"loyalties" Mme Carrfrre d’Encausse 
sees in them the “germs” of 
pluralism and of a more tolerant, less 
monolithic Soviet civil society. She Is, 
however, too prudent to forecast 
when such developments will take 
place. Her last question is: What sort 
of regime will emerge? A petrified 
power intent on self-perpetuation or 
a living society intent on living? 


services, but the life of the work fa 
woman with a family is tiring nd 
frustrating, especially as men help lit- 
tle in the home. 

Concentrating as it does on mat 
and wages, the book has nothin* to 
say on women In politics. Here inm 
is evidence of regress. In 1917 ib« 
were prominent women potitkians to 


tective legislation (recently reinforced) 
which keeps women out of (well-paid) 
heavy work in heavy industry, the 
persistence of traditional attitudes to 
sex roles. He asks the question: are 
certain occupations badly paid 
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•XW* volume is One of.the Birmin$- idragged up. by SoVlet apologists,'cer- 
ham Upiverafty series pf- Studies 1 m taihly does ; not contain any ^i(istiflca- / 
Soviet History.’ and Society, edited by , tion for- cart temporary: ‘1 parlifoostV’i 
Barter .deals , 0 h. the other hand,' So much Of. Sta- .. 
With; the donates', anti conflicts bet- !in * s totalitarianism. has: its root? ,iqV 
. historians . mainly , of . the Leninism (hat one may be Reused . 
Involution and the Communist Party for doubtiiiH whether Lenin’s tbler- • 


= marjc on the record,- which may in turn 
prevent an individual scholar- from 
. getting his Visa to travel abroad, or the. 

Dr Barber's theme raises the gen- • 
eral a best ion. of. "party -mindedness" 
(pariitnost') in Soviet Intellectual life. . 
From where does it stem? Barber 
, exonerates Lenin and 1 indeed . so . 

. ' Tar as. the record, is concerned this- is ' 
<5 fully Justified. The fentbiiS 19,05 nrti-. 

, ' cle on literature, which Is sometimes 


.!■ J7 tv’ttv . mi oiuuu a .viiswj 'iuerj;, ia,i qi 

cjsfid:l?y.Sfalirt himself (o ^ largfe' course, no possible room for doiibf. 

nr - bar oinrn h e rinaln nnccFri Irt j.. ,L. r\. .l -« Koh' 'ir 


also showed that the basic idea of 
" parti inost’- 1 ’ was accepted by the 
protagonists “The real question 
was who should lay -down the line”. 
There was a(so a particularly ugly, 
side to the debate — the accusations 
of “Trotskyism" which were bandied 
about agajrist intellectual opponents^ 
and Which in many cases were even- 
tually to result in.exile or death. The 
slqry does little cfodit to some his- 
torians of the party. One is reminded 
of ; Alexander Zinoviev's repeated 
assertions that Stalinism, so for from 
befog forced oh (he majority of Soviet 
citizens, was, In fact, welcomed by 
them. : . 

. Baiter’s analysis covers' such his- 
torical themes as . the' discussion of 
Marx's category of. the Asiatic mode 
of 'production (a subject to Which 
Professor Wittfogel has qidde bo out?? 
Standing a-cbntrib’utfoq iri Ma Otien* 


“disorder”; to stimulate influences 

against hidden oppositionists (ie, '"V 1 "';" J1 a“,‘,Tpv "richilv menlkJis W 
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The famous “Short Course” was the vat J v '/pf. ™ m,. ^ \gftt4 .[ 

final stage of this endeavour. And who t ' c ^ r °y, A a | s rose - 
second, if the Marr affair In 1950 is old part L’n^ £ e ■ and ^ i 
any guide; the desire to put an end MS - : 

■to the domination of any one school man y °* t * ie " prC ^ ' 
of, scholars, as: distinct from that of As also in other wunuwv. B ' S : 
the pifty .apnafatUB ~ in this case, the main problems i.relBlw_w ^ 

Marr s schooVof linguistics. ■* own acceptance of “J cop- 

For one who! has spent much time ■. ^tmenUo^he^^V 0 ^ ^ 
on the: history of the Soviet Com- 

, inunistiParty, the saddest thing about * h j to seek 'promotion., K 1 
. this book. is the long li?t of pnrtidp- doM :i 

anfs. jri thi debates , described ,who : ,; ,, sifoatioh: df •' 

; eventually were shot or sent to rot in “dQLiblfl ij 
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works. Were valuable and illuminatlng ; makes- It vifluafly WJ. 
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there is not a single provincial fint 
secretary, or minister, a mere Mbs 
handful in the party's central wo- 
rn it tee, True, about a third of At 
deputies of the Supreme Soviet tit 
women, but power does not reside to 
that “sovereign” body, aod fay 
hardly ever speak. 

In some respects Soviet wnM 
have made impressive advances, b 
compared with their Western sisien. 
For example, while (of course?) mod 
professors are men, the proportwa a 
women professors is , several tinw 
higher man in Britain. By «™t 
criteria, then, is it appropnale u 
judge the Soviet record? Can they w 
said to discriminate Bgaint womwr 
Or not to discriminate sufficiently 1 ■ 
their favour? Was it ever nasewfa 
to expect a proletarian revolution » 

improve their status, 
attitude to women of most ,r«ai pro- 
letarians, in Russia and ^Jcit? 
After a period of exp6rimentatira» 
the -morrow of the revolution,!^ 
not surprising that 
attitudes to the nuclear 

women _should have 
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■ revolutibn, . and I -the Bolsheviks' role 
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Reading Philip Whalen's Enough Said 
made me feel nostalgic for a moment at 
the end of the 1960s when it seemed 


HiSr t,y ’ j ever 8< ven a poetry 
reading and will do absolutely nothing 

to promote himself. Had he done this 
given readings, that’s one way people 

at to give readings is perhaps a shrewd 
enough move. His poems, though 
often long, are certainly the opposite of 
tedamatory He is a more attractive 
poet than Whalen, though he has 
“^ n , New . X° rk tics which trivialize 
and defuse his best effects, not unlike 


possible that relaxed thinking and a jot- 
ter by the ashtray might be the longed- 
for alternative to failure and the mid- 


night oil. Lines like Whalen’s "I looked 
inside the refrigerator and said ‘Credit 
Lyonnais'" seemed to catch a certain 
explosive humour and to be always on 
tbe point of delivering something pro- 
found. They never did: such flashes 
looked pale in the light of day. Yet 
Ibcrc was a mood of giggly disjointed- 
aess, and an aesthetic ofstoned silliness, 
that tolerated such cuteness. It was a 
reaction to the world of “You Know it 
Makes Sense”, a poetry of jingles, 
headlines, and politics rather than a 
poetry ip which feeling or wit might 
properly figure. It was also, in the end, 
one of poetry's blind alleys: fun for a 
JW or two (there were Paris Review 
poems about forks made of celery) but 
then a bore. 

Like many of the poets of that 
penod, phjHp Whalen writes poems in 
wtuen pretentiousness is used in 
averted commas to disguise what has 
pwome a real pretentiousness: 

. by twos who wrote it ali 
, l y ,n 8 and twisting finally curly animal. 

: Wad of grease ghost Cr ^ tS! 

■ "*!% organised vehicle for squares 
tv,/.’ of salt 

taing is. that the poems in 
Skw #. Said were written as late as 
a date which should have seen 

nflUO SUOnreccIno sunk lukU... 


were only there for the beer. Mostly, 
these are poems of waitingand healing, 
of desperate situations barely re- 
deemed by the jotting of words you feel 
with a pang are their author’s only 
contact with the world: 

Why are they hammering 
Iron outside? And what 
js that generator whose 
fierce hum comes in 
the window? What is a 
poem anyway? 

■Hie success of this depends on whether 
that tone conjures a broken down, 
pathologically shy” creature holed up 
in a depressed corner of middle age, or 
whether you hear it as the careful disin- 
genuousness of a man who knows only 
too well how to play the New York 
game. You may not like either impres- 
sion. Schuyler certainly takes self- 
tolerance to considerable lengths: 
Typing in my undershorts. I'm cold; 

j. , . „ abroad, 

England, France 

Denmark. Germany (Oh yes, and Italy), 

, , . they've had 

a four week heatwave and 
a drought . . . 


Tins Feels like typewriter poetry, and it 
is: the ultimate in nnn-nccaslnnal 

s !, nCt: A gu , cs on al1 lhe ,imc - 

Admittedly Schuyler s train of con- 
sciousness is a mite more lovable than 
Kf Pf^’s - especially In his pareu- 
tnetical bridge passages about roses or 
shopping - but for how long can one 
take such a ramble through a man’s 
daydreams? What there is to admire in 
77re Morning of the Poem (is there an 
aiternoon and an evening still to 
come?) comes from the often touching 
trust which Schuyler manages, in spite 
of cripnling doubt, to invest in certain 
limited combinations of words - words 
which arc seen as being valuable and 
beautiful in themselves: 

So many lousy poets 
So few good ones 
What's the problem? 

No innate love of 
Words, no sense of 
How the thing said 
Is in the words, how 
TTie words are themselves 
The thing said. 

William Jay Smith’s The Traveller’s 
Tree is dominated by a number of 
improvised-sounding poems which 
show him to have a mild Whitman fixa- 
tion: 


In the dead silence of the bayou a voice 
deep within mo says 
'Wall Whitman is alive and well and 
Inhabiting the bronx . . 

But some of these poems, "Journey to 
the Dead Sea” and “Fishing for Alba- 
core for example, are of a leisurelincss 
that makes Whitman round like Beau 
Brummel. His occasional poems are 
invariably lighter and tighter. "Pidgin 
Pinch” is readable — "Joe, you want 
Shoe Shine, Cheap Souvenir? My sister 
overhaul you Landing Gear?" - even if 
“ * sl ?’t pidgin. A&o striking are 
Marine - 


Down comes the wave, un goes the gull. 

Out goes lhe fisherman's hook; 

Earth and air arc closing in 

Like the pages of a bonk. 

- another poem called "Dachshund*', 
arid Jay Smith’s translations from the 
Hungarian, particularly that of Sdndnr 
Wcorcs. The boredom sets in when he 
latches on a beauteous theme (the 
Northern Lights or “her bracelets"), 
then begins fluffing it out with a series 
of colorations: the last line of "An 
Observation’ , for example, is "As u 
flame breathing at the core of con- 
sciousness fed by conscience, a poem 
poised against the shifting dull gray 
seasons, asking in its permanence and 
rare felicity ‘What are ycara?"’ The 
publishers acknowledge the financial 
assistance of the Arts Council and there 
is certainly nothing stingy about the 
binding of this book. It has the old-time 
hairiness that only American cloths 
still have and horrible woodcuts by 
Jacques Hnizdovsky. 

Mention of bindings brings one lo 
Mark Strand, whose Selected Poems is 
not only bound in hniry magenta cloth, 
and sprayed along the top in tangerine 
but is also embossed with his nume nnd 
furnished with mush morn -coloured 
endpapers. It is built like a lank, and 
will no doubt be around longer than it 
deserves to be. Strand ri times rends 
like a counterfoil wiki man, conked up 
by a desperate committee, and as such 
is the recipient of every literary prize 
on the non -playful side of American 
letters. He is a career visionary and he 
shoulders every honour. There is a 
photograph on the jacket which shows 
tnat he, too, suffers from a powerful 
Walt Whitman complex. A bar of sun- 
light touches his right shoulder, as if to 
suggest that he is chosen. 


Octavio Paz, Strand “explores the lerra 
in firm a of our lives. Fascinated by 
emptiness, he conceives of the poem as 
a description of absence ... as absence 
of meaning: being cancels signifi- 
cance." Quite accurate really. If it 
sounds promising, in practice the holes 
eat up the substance and wc are often 
left swallowing on nothing. Strand relies 
nn high poetics for his effect, but these 
feel counterfeit because they so seldom 
touch on a verifiable world. What he 
does is deploy various elemental signs 
and symbols in an effort to say the 
unsayablc. He has learnt how to do this 
from Latin -American surrealists like 
Puz and Vallejo and from Central 
Europeans like Pops and Holub: 

Flowers swing/ bock and forttylike small 

balloons 

A 

the house/ rises abnvc me/like a wall 

of ice 

« 

Ba IV rushing out of their caveVlikc a dark 
. . wind. 

Repetition is one of the games: you 
stun every line with “IT* or "Not" or "I 
praise the . . Ailing it in with arbit- 
rary inspiration. There is also the 


- ■ - « “raw MIL 

question -and -answer session. In the 
following poem Strand seems to be 
doing his Luiin Americun number: 


But what is it he does? According to tninslntionese. 


My mind floats In the purple air of my 

t. „ , , skull 

I see myself dancing. 1 smile at eve rylnidy. 
Slowly I dance out nf the burning house of 
* , , my head. 

And who isn t borne again and again Into 

Who indeed? It sounds Spanish^surc- 
Jy. a nd is certainly unanswerable. 
What Strand aims for is a visionary 
purity, like that of James Wright, with 
lots of snow and silence and unex- 
plained transformations and “leaps". 
What he achieves Is often no more than 


Between mind and body 


By Tim Dooley 


■ grcmtfligtuig thing about this 
a Preface, “is that it 
-S-S 160 -' ideal conditions. 

* Ufe of elegant 
-l n [he character .of a Zen 
, pnwt at the Hossen Temple 
Is thJs enough to 
'W lines such ;as the following? 

. . -A fitrdng factory; romobody rise’s 

Either th6 con’di- 

■*. tfelLVhJo U P at the fem ’ 

Y v. y-r* ,hc fcutidha s P oilt him: • 

• | . - - . • - - Mayonnaise. 

' - £ Treading Water”) 


wtother of the 
whose, ideas 




Schljj'lbr's poems 
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Arias of Water 

66pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £4.50. - 
, 0 283 987710 3 

JOHN HEATH-STUBBSi 
Birds Reconvened 

37 pp. Enitharmon'. £3.90 (paperback 
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ROBERT SHAW: 

The Wrath Valley Anthology: 
Epigrams and Poems 

m Poet and Printer, Hatch End, 
esex. 90p. 
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JOHN H ORDER:/ 

Meher Baba and the Nothingness 
56pp. Menard. £2.40. ! 
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The introduction to Philip O'Connor’s 
new volume (if poems rrtakes tbe rather 
alarming admission that his "way of 
writing poems” was considered care- 
less by, of all people, Stephen Spender. 
O’Connor is not perturbed by this, 
however, as he associates care, formal ' 
exactness and logic with an inipliqlt 
acceptance of the estab^shed order, teU- 
ing the. reader that "carefulness and 
technological (sic) expertise do not 
. question the ideology: they are jits 
tqois”. The cQ^Uary df this notlph is 
his assertion that the looseness of his 
owq writing Constitutes a revolutionary 
posture, and he asks that we see the 
logical derangement, of his work a? 
"holding reason in suspense", allowing 
“associations hitherto censored bv the 
. social departmentalization of 'realities'. 

(class ideologies) and it . logic"; . 

The argument is a touch familiar, but 
sadly (of perhaps expectedly - O'Con- 
ndr comments Id, hU introduction i’l 
much, much pfefor writing to reading 
poems’’) the writer of this book serins - 
' to 1 have benefited Htllejfrofri the exam- 
ple of those poets who )fiave ( made..nioW 
fruitful use of surrealist experiment. Id - 
practice, his studied avpidance of cart 
leads not to surprising or forbidden 


associations but to hackneyed expres- which is as much the world's as he can 
sion and aimless confusion. Symbols know- 

are neatiy labelled and contrasted: the At sixty or so, John Heath-Stubbs is 
train of prose opposed to “the white one poet who has gone on troubling 
winged horse of poetry. Poelicisms about language and his now volume 
like "hath caived” or “espied" are illustrates the riches that can be won by 
deployed with no apparent parodic this kind of fastidiousness. Like its pre- 
mtent. Punctuation and division of line decessor, A Parliament of Birds, Birds 
reem arbitrary and O’Con nor's dieted Reconvened b ostensibly no more than 
defence of such prosody - an ornithological portrait gallery, but 

E rase fa poetiy shot down, Heath-Slubbs’s lexical imaginativeness 

ul poetry b normal because, being on a an “ sureness of craft raise the project 
round turning world above the level of a pleasant piece of 
among round tumingworlds we are allin book-making. The poe ms are as varied 
flight, and shooting us down as the creatures they evoke "The Car- 
' T"' 1 ,, , ri °" Crow” broods Impassvety over 

not for ■*£?? bSSSL MsTlifte ll,e k P“ 5 '"# of . a d J ™ sl V a solemn, 

. '"Wemetie pece of wrldng. vTbe 

never ceased to seme yon to worlds *1 eron vividly recreates a scene 

- outside a dreary market and sturk-up observed in boyhood. "Feral Pigeons" . 

shopkeepers interweaves scholarship and cameos of 
because such writing, ?- (irtt,on s,r 5 et ■ w *th charming, 
g any “nonnal” pat- Irrev , c , ren , ce ' eac ** *hese poems. we 
breathing, Is literally See Heoth-Stubbs’s rare gif: for "The 
Confused syntax word exact without vulgar- 

foe saving grace of l! yv the formal word precise but not 
In a passage like the j* 4 '* 1 HicJHie complete consort danc- 
ird or two as nails to to 8 el he’(”. but we are also made 
ch otherwise would f.™ °f ® rarer B 1 ? of h!s in the way 
t-V to make concrete }h ar - ' without anthropomorphism or 
It scarcely matters l^ usvc moralizing, .the simplest of 
te* ■ Is an adjective P^ms point towards complex 
ctions" or part of the infii 8 h,s in{ ° a scared , human experi- 
ake concrete 1 '. It is cn ** : .. . 

rca'se. i -.. Op msrbfo hip* and glaucous blivc leaves , 

LU, Itii . Sh»dfi\ys bcgln io fall.Now ihc small, 1 
such blemishes Is not ■ - \ ' brown'' 

]n nitpicking. It is . Staring, jnr-tufted scops rwl will begin ' 
they demonstrate ™ s c u rf«w, his reUeratcd call: • . 

8 that poets such as it scitnade, a territorial challenge -*'• ■ 

? Graham can RU&. . For It U only we ■ -. ;* ■; 

jdera’ expectations! . Whqcfl,ch pur brtBl>1 01 P i « ln M^ ^dnesa ; 
niueft more limited. : $ei of foe sun, and coming on of night' ’ ' 

W ! f) ml 5coj» dS“) : : 

Wroth vise,, like ; 
W fol nS- ” fetigarUie pastern’s Spoon River, Is a . 
IS.Sfihfl. ■ wnrenlently fictiohil location. 'The laq- 
iiibipd atx>ut 1 M g|ia|{e ot the poems. howevcr.as much • 

is and I wanted fab I 1 ™ a PPe«rilx detailing .thc 
* ^Vthowffi chamctcristics bfthe fegion.pliccs it (n i 

bitteMweet.aUfaed ihc scmi-fothuirial landscape of the t 
. . .' "philosophy" • Yorkshire ,, moors . and . Shaw's wry i 
ntedto be iriiiy 61 the humour pfpyldes h refreshing dnthloie’ i 
„ “J®. to tlie bleak fomantio irealrfientthat i 
myself tjylng: finished: region too regularly provokes. Wrath j 
art in the main ^dean Valley Is .paopled with outrageously < 

of appearance . v whp wedges ^ '‘fjght^ ye^or . J 
y dr sfiTcan at last be peace and war. / love hardship” no j 
V* ; tem - ^ rearmgifoi'cepiibitt about tbp Meaning i 
country of his mind. ; bf Ufo bpt "always/ the same’ b^nal t 


anti “You ', dr ln quiet, eonfessi 
passages such as the.^ following: ' 
When young I troubled abpul ' the 
• • ' ■ langua 


withdut catphing myself nying: finished: 
(he’jdys of old age art in the main a dean 

: to write unhapimelied,' tee or all desires 
. ■' of appearance . v 

: arid a rann.iat dtty or si, can rat last be 

. r.-.. • . .''born 

: ’• property into the Couatry of his mind. 


terns of speech, or breatinne, is literally 
uqspeakable. ; . Confused syntax 
abounds without foe saving grace of 
fruitful ambiguity. In a passage like the 
following - "A word or two as nails to 
tether sheets/which otherwise would 
billow to the skies -V to make concrete 
abstractions’' T It scarcely matters 
whether “concrete" Is an adjective 
qualifying “abstractions" o; part of the 
Verbal phrase ''make concrete". It is 
nonsense In either case, i . • 

To comment on such blemishes is not 
merely to indulge |n nitpicking. It is 
precisely because they demonstrate 
care over minutiae that poets such as 
Ashbeiy pnd W.'S. Graham can sue-- 
cessfuliy defy , readers’ expectations. . 
O’Connor’s rift is niuch more limited. ; 

. T*. JiamIoiir freraff mini Ek 


and even the Ideal, and I wanted (b6 I 
•■ ;• .- - 1; ‘ r thought) 

to tiembje to foe bitteMweet, alleged 
, , "philorophy'’ 

’ ■ bf dur times; I wanted to be truly Of the 


1 incident”, a dreary anecdote about a 
rar abandoned on a mountain road; 

’ foerc are also ridiculous “offcomme- 
> duns - like the commune “Up at 
; *JQll* producing “a fine old crop of 
rhubarb . Shaw s characters have the 
commonplace Coiling of dreamers, but 
be treats their disappointments with 
respect and in a poem like "Cartwright, 
sto nemason” can i nclude in his charac- 
tenstic irony a sense of the pathos of 
the predicament of the suburban exile 
who botches his bit) at freedom through 
subsistence farming: 

He called It Good Life - 
livlngojf moor. 

Fint year generator gave out; 
next, landlord's sheep ate his crops, 

... you can' actually see some of the 
Jokes: 

• • bis dogs having to lean against fence 
tq bark at you as you lurch past ... 

Meher Baba fJ 894-1969) was an 
Indian mystic believed by bis devotees 
lobe the incarnation of God. He spent 
the last decades of his life in voluntary . 
ffllenre.- Jfn Meher Baba and the 
Notiunghesi the voluble John Holder 
presents "the fruits of thirteen years* 
concentrated study of his teachings”. 
We are told that an aim of these poems 
is to en courage hugging - “a vitaf and 
much neglected bridgebetween infnd 
and body". Thqre is, 1 however, a trite 
mawkishnes about Holder’s praise of 
his guru{“ Can *t do.wi thout you .Baba**) 
nndhls need to cast into outer darkness 
the non-initiates guilty of ’^forever 
bhck n ;is more than 
e. tittle dubioiis: ! . ' »• 

They will pay the price V 
, , Fbr neve r breaking down. ever, r : 

The coronary wHl suddenly: strike . 

: , Frpfn nowhem. Taking item to- a place ' 

•; Where weeping h not bply t^a order of 

: But where thdrihaitj hearts will stWtew 
tote broken down 

CWhy. Do They Never tty?") 

. . For aU Hor^cr’a bolt! posturings, 
there Is ftp Insecurity about this book ; 
which reveals itself in the giggly pruri- 
which Infects the, poems op hug-. 
k>98* Tno insecurity spills over into the 
name-droppfog blurb wherti^ ait if hav- 
fog God Ms side were, not quite • 
eftough, Hordeir enlist? the support of, ' ' 
among Others, C* Pay UWis, Pablq 
Neruda, Pete Towrtsh end nnd- Princess 
Anno. II is thiSfrftntiq ptyfpr attention 
Whidi makes thU book fipt. Just &pfon- 
didiy- daft, put ^lso rather sad. 
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Clearing up after Mao 


the living standards of the peasants, have suffered (he frustrations of try- 


By Raymond Dawson 

JOHN FRASER i 
The Chinese 
Portrait of a People 
463pp. Collins. £7.95. 

Q 00 216817 0 

DAVID BONA VIA! 

The Chinese 
A Portrait 

290pp. Allen Lane. £7.95. . 

0 7139 1377 0 

During his two-year stint in China 
John Fraser often heard the following 
story about Deng Xiaoping. When he 
was purged by Mao during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, the veteran com- 
munist leader had to return to his 
native village in Sichuan province, 
which he had not seen for decades. 
There the villagers were astonished to 
sec this hard-bitten and resilient 
character reduced to tears, appalled 
that the place was so little changed 
despite nearly two decades of Com- 
munist rule. 

Now after a further decode of 
non-progress Deng and his colleagues 
face the daunting (ask of clearing up 
after the Cultural Revolution ana the 
Gang of Four. The run i or problems 
which nrc the legacy of Mao's dcctin- 
s ing years include the crisis in the edu- 
cational system (which had been 
totally disrupted by (he closure of 
universities and the imposition of 
non-academic admissions criteria 
when they re-opened), the failure to 
make any significant improvement in 


the huge urban unemployment (which 
had never been officially admitted 
before 1979), and the slow pace of 
modernization owing to “redness" 
being given priority over “ex pert - 
ness". To point the direction for the 
future the slogan of today is the Four 
Modernizations — in agriculture, in- 
dustry, science and technology, and 
defence. Politics is no longer in com- 
mand. 

These two books are both designed 
to describe the realities of life in 
China as she enters the penultimate 
decade of the twentieth century. 
Subject-matter is the saine but 
approach and style are completely dif- 
ferent. Fraser's previous career had 
been in theatre and dance criticism 
before he surprisingly got the plum 
job of resident correspondent in Pek- 
ing for the Toronto Globe and Mall , 
which operates the longest-established 
Western newspaper bureau in the 
communist capital. David Bona via is 
an old hand at this game, a fluent 
speaker of both Russian and Chinese, 
who had served for three years as The 
Times correspondent in Moscow 
before going to Peking in a similar 


ing to practise journalism in places 
where the truth is a closely guarded 
secret. He has also talked much with 
refugees in Hong Kong, who arc not 
inclined to dwell on the excellences of 
the communist regime. But now that 
the whole of China is a refugee from 
its own recent past and the full extent 
of the tragedy of Mao's last years is 
freely admitted by the Chinese as 
they try to purge themselves of this 
experience, Bonuvia's account seems 
a very Fair and balanced picture of 
China today, providing just enough 
historical background for the needs of 
the general reader who wants to 
understand the legacy which the pres- 
ent leadership has to cope with. It. 
gains in authority from the fact that 


he has two invaluable points of coni- 

E arisen, his years in Moscow and his 
nowledge of Chinese history, which 


capacity. Fraser’s is an “l-wns-there'' 
book, Bonn via *s a largely impersonal 
□ccounl. Fraser's style is gossipy, 
rambling and repetitious; Bonavia Is 
for the most part cool, concise, and 
nuthorilative. Both sorrow at the suf- 
ferings of the Chinese people, but do 
not mil to give credit to tne achieve- 
ments of the regime where it is due. 

Bonavia has sometimes seemed to 
take a rather jaundiced view . of 
China, a not uncommon and not sur- 
prising reaction among those who 


is enough to show him how much of 
the present is deeply rooted in the 

E ast. Occasionally one wants to quib- 
le with his historical judgments. For 
example, no one who lived in China 
in the late 1950s would agree that 
wall-posters “as a serious political in- 
stitution date from 1966”. But in 
general his book can be strongly 
recommended. 

Fraser is a sharp and sensitive 
observer, who got a very great deal 
out of his two years in China. His 
book is valuable reading because its 
focal point is the period of four 
months in late 1978 and early 1979 
.when the lid was taken right off the 
melting-pot of China and Europeans 
who took the trouble to look could 
see right inside. Democracy Wall in 
the centre of Peking was being plas- 


tered with posters criticizing Mao and 
much else besides, Tiananmen Snuarc 
was thronged with crowds holding 
impromptu symposia on democracy, 
unofficial journals spread like a rush, 
foreigners and Chinese could easily 
visit each other in their homes, and 
nil the pent-up grievances came gush- 
ing forth. 

Fraser was in the thick of all this. 
He even stuck up his own wall poster 
to advertise for the return of, a ring 
which he thought he had lost in the 
vicinity. He gave his phone number, 
and was consequently bombarded 
with calls from Chinese wishing to 
practise their English. Later he found 
himself addressing a huge meeting to 
pass on information to the masses 
about what a fellow-journalist had 
heard in an interview with Deng. But 
this could not last. Democracy Wall 
was abolished; and when the clamp- 
down came it was even welcomed by 
those who were content to enjoy the 
post -Gang liberalization. They did not 
wish all the new cultural and political 
relaxations to be jeopardized by 
trouble-makers. 

Fraser also made many trips out- 
side Peking which would have been 
banned before. He visited Taiwan, 
now wooed by the Chinese authorities 
so enthusiastically that they have even 
screened a Japanese-made television 
Film showing the material progress 
made by this formerly execrated re- 
gime. He went to Tibet and was able 
to see at first hand this striking ex- 
ample of Chinese colonialism, and 
toured Vietnam to witness the appal- 
ling aftermath of that country’s pro- 
tracted hostilities. 
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By Dennis Duncanson 


ELISABETH CROLLi 

The Politics of Marriage in Contempor- 
ary China 

210pp. Cambridge University Press. 
0 521 23345 3 


In feW cddntriea has ihe emancipa- 
tion, of ‘ . women'! entailed " 'a more 
revolutionary chaiigfc than in Chiba. 
Under the Confuciqn code of imper- 
ial times, , women wei 


under tne uoniuciqn code of. lmper- 
" iat times... women were honoured, as 
.mothers bqt fiol as wives; princesses 
could .becoqie empress dowagere but 


The indigenous sociological sur- 
veys of the Republican era in China 
dried up at Liberation, so this study 
relies on didactic stories from the 
Party press, supplemented by two or 
three visits the authoress has made 
to a village near Canton. The result 
Ls fascinating; marriage customs and 
ceremonies turn out to be yet 
anpther aspect of life where Mao 
Tse-tung's social engineering has 
achieved little in rural areas. Free* 
choice O’self-determinihg”) mar- 
riages, the Ideal chnippioned by 
Chinese social reformers for half a 
century, la commonplace in urban 
life but less visual in the country, 
where . the traditional . : bethrothal 
("contract”) marriage predominates. 
There- are, of course,- Intermediate 
ppiltions— families may And mates 
for their . youngsters ; who then 


there is a chance to get a well-paid 
Party man; even where an element of 
courting takes place, crowded living 
conditions and persisting prudery dep- 
rive it of romance. 

The aims ■ behind Communist 
reforms are political. Delayed mar- 
riage Is meant to stave oft the 
Malthusian menace; but that particu- 
lar Party line is thwarted because, 
there being no state pensions under 
socialism, would-be weds have to 
breed young so as to raise children 
soon enough '.to , keep them by the 
time they are ; 'fpo old Jo work. On 
their wedding day, city- brides leave 
home by bicycle or pedicab; but vil- 
lage brides often still go by gaudy 


sedan chair— happily no longer those 
ill-omened contraptions, glorified 
packing-cases, in which, with crated 
dowry following behind, many a 
wretched girl in olden limes was bat- 
tened down from view and Jogged 
tearfully away from home on cooties’ 
shoulders for miles and miles, on 
some auspicious but inclement day, 
to her death before arrival from heat 
stroke, Frost-bite, or drowning at a 


ford in spate. Along with showy 
dowries— and bride prices (“contract 
rifts”)— the Party .proscribes the 


feasting at the' groom’s home which - 
used to be the essence of a Wedding; 
it is wasteful in postaevolutionary 
hard times. In cities, a tea-party in a 
works Canteen Is indeed the only 


• hot sovereign! queens'; an upper-class ■ ffiS' °hii? en 

' man mighfintroduce a Close friend vtlS 8 

; : .to his mother, but not- to Ws.Wife, AS SVJEP* but . on,y 


Female iftfa'ntldde went on well Into 
the preterit century. Custom .has 
Inflicted imany mutilations on 
thQ world; few, in civilized countries, 


•nt on well into 8° through with it if their parents say', 
rfflS-52 the young gei&aUy.. artfi 

lutllations on give their elders the last word, 
ilized countries, In thp early years of the regime,’ 

i'hp 1« tU* kinrli’fcn I hiimamnr' nnoor aAmim/I r .Lll 


Having fun in Oudh 


By!M. E. Yapp 
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.. c«* 6 d in hurt and anguish the biodifig j numerous case; occurred Of 'children RICHARD B., BARNETT: 

. ; of little Chinese girls*. feet. For three * seeking Communist : Party support- - North indli Between Ei 

“ J ~ *’ *" .-Lavy.' agaij 
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fekv'-' 

•' i j j ip",i ' ' 

fe 


of Uttto Chinese' girls* feet. For three ' seeking ■ Communist : 
hundred years '■ governments "have ■ under the Marriage 
frowned bn' that cruel ptactice^yeti fii , parental- dictates but 


upport- - North lndU Between Empires 
gaipst . AvVadh, tht Mtighftls, and the British 
turned ; mM &01 •■•; 


personal qualifies of individuals, and 
the second is the fashionable model of 
political science. 


A sad aspect of the human cnriL 
non is the contrast between the mm 

age and dignity f individuals^ 

mindlessness of organizations E 
country Ulustrates th£ comrasi mZ 
richly than China. Fraser tells ba» 
nfter years when there was little S 
read but the works of Chairman m 2 
and other political literature, floods? 
previously forbidden material *3 
new translations of Western da«ks 
poured into the bookshops. But to 
ensure even distribution they m n 
rationed. Customers could buy t «o 
books, but they were not able to 
make their own choice. A prime- 
enterprise swnp-shop soon material- 
lzed to enable people to get rid of 
unwanted volumes. At the same time 
aged authors were emerging fan 
their long silence, and musicians and 
opera stars were' returning from the 
countryside, where they had somehow 
managed to preserve their faith and 
their skills as they laboured in the 
fields. One friend of Fraser had kept 
up his music by playing an old wpn 
in an abandoned Christian chunh 
which had been converted into 1 
grain store. . 

Both writers capture the paradoxi- 
cal nature of this ever-fa$dnating 
country. Fraser, with his short-term 
experience, left China impatient, 
because the barriers against free 
communication had come crashing 
down, failing to appreciate that con- 
tacts were much easier than they had 
been for many years. Bonavia, taking 
a longer view, ends on an opiimlrtic 
note: China is a fundamentally stable 
society, and the new links with Ihe 
West will help bring the much-needed 
improvements in living standards. . 


wedding breakfast nowadays, yet in 
the country Bruegelesque rusticity 
lives on: if the resources of . the 
lineage aTe henceforward identical 
with the commune's, why not chaw 
the banquet up .as tax-deductHe 
expense— tactfully inviting the Patty 
cadres loo? . 

Dr Croll finds one key to the M«- 
rlage Law’s success or failure in du- 
ferent places In the housing stock « 
town or village. That (s. a shrewd 
judgment: for all Mao's lotaUtaitan 
haste to breed the New Socialist Mu 
by a kind of.Michurinisl social condi- 
tioning within his own .lifetime, «*■ 
toms have changed at their Q** 
pace. ' . 


ascribed to* the innate impewrajy' 
of its segmentary political struewe.. 

This Is a picture far 
the lottery of 

noticeablv more convfocuigl ^* 


men. as the skilful ftnd ruthless Shuja b J1 1 Sh I wm car^ 

al-Dawla: and the subsequent decline . whethet Otfon T_ d : aIV -pi^nbf»at, : 
as the rdsqlt of mismanagement bv ■ = ■ MiiUhey 
Asaf al-Dawla, who, Aye ?re! stemlf:; - ■ . 

Informed ; 1 preferred drinking vidr IL * f 1 thfll Em ~ ' • 

friends 10 . att.ii " 


fwl“that "d»d Bart 

contributed rrtore tp , : 

than to its destruction. Bwnett n^j ;_ 
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Southwell’s scholar 


Business as usual 


By f. W. Millstone 

SaNKH. WEST! 

I cog* 

A Portrait of Bishop Russell Barry 
KHdo. Bramcote, Nottinghamshire: 
Grove Books. £3.95. 

0905422740 


bishop. This distinction never came 
to the ■ first, probably In large 


fifty years later as one of the most ■ — - 

remarkable events in the history of n ... . ^ 

Christianity In Oxford. In that By Nigel CfOSS 


measure Decause 01 nts padllsm. In Christianity In Oxford. In that BV rNlgei UTOSS 
the case of Barry it did not come same year Barry’s book The Rele- _ " S 

ateewhich he" would^DrXhiv not T" “(flW appeared and EUNICE H. TURNER tEdlt 

He r, h ^Kt h ^r S uX"S, ]? 8 e 4 r j ° f Ch “ r '“ C0 ' 

q “ ile ‘ he S ‘ me impaC1 - l?2pp. Arthur H. Sloe 

help of able assistants. But he wanted Bishop West traces the stages of Court, Ilfracombe. £5.^5 
to extend his influence beyond the Bany’s career, revealing him as a 0 7223 1405 
boundaries of the diocese in a way raan of first-rate scholarship who ■■■■== 


EUNICE II. TURNER (Editor): 

The Diary of Charles Compton (1828- 
1884) 

132pp. Arthur H. Stockwcll, Elms 


tv first appendix to this short which he bad previously been able to ft ko possessed an enormous fund 
'” ' hv rihjes the crucial ques- do through his writing and lecturing °} courage and dogged determina- 
^ should Russell Barry have -and preaching. ■ hon which showed itself in his 


taraphy raises the crucial oues- 
K should Russell Barry have 
on been a bishop? There has 
wq a noticeable change In the 
Church of England during the past 
ittniy years or so. Up to that 
tine, appointment to episcopal 
unit seemed to denote the attain- 
ment of one of the highest offices 
ia Church and State with the hon- 
ours and privileges attached to it. 
Bui there nas been a growing con- 
riction that In our changing world 
1 bishop'* work has become largely 
administrative, involving com- 
mittees, voluminous correspondence 
md travelling, and consequently 
allowing too "tile time for reading 
aid writing and pastoral counsel- 
ling. Men therefore who wish to 
follow scholarly pursuits seem 
hfihant to accept episcopal office. 

Between the wars there were 
i«o men in the Church of England 
1&0 possessed brilliant minds, who 
bad served with distinction in the 


Frank West loyally supported 
him as Archdeacon for fifteen 
years and has written about his 
chief with affection, frankness and 
balanced judgment. He refers sym- 
pathetically to Barry’s physical 
handicap: deafness inevitably made 
verbal communication with him dif- 
ficult. The biography reveals also 
that Barry had a real pastoral con- 
cern and won the respect, often 
the affection, of his clergy. Yet it 
is abundantly clear that his greatest 
strengths lay .in his ability to relate 


exploits in both world wars as well 
as in his handling of practical situ- 


Cliarles Compton was a devout Vic- 
torian, a family man who lived quietly fiction is. after churc' 
in Woolwich where he worked as a 


mercy”) it is back to “business as 
usual, a phrase that causes Compton 
to reflect * 'some limes the even mono- 
tony nf my life palls upon me hut it is a 
cause to tfinnk Gad that it is quiet and 
therefore happy.” But such quietness 
continues to nag him. “I long for a little 
change. It makes me sad udicn l read 
whut men have done under all disad- 
vantages and how little with my favour- 
able circumstances I have done 
myself.” 

Reading about other lives in fact or 


r minor civil servant in the Ordnance 

»ilnn« n in iSh “if,, ? , f [ 5 81 IJR department of the Wur Office. The i lc reads about twenty novels and n 

he°nn«ifv P rJii S rpH an ^ . SpS diarv hc kc P l for thtf y ear 1882 has similar number of biographies and hls- 

? to a residence in surv , ve d ; j ( j s almost the diary of u torics. His favourite works of fiction 


fiction is. after churchgoing and lectur- 
ing at the YMCA, Compton's chief 
leisure activity. In the course of 1882 
hc reads about twenty novels and a 


111- , i ‘j . ,. . SUITirsu, ii nmiun »•- — UHll'S. HU lUVUUnw WHIM Ul ,n.n«ni 

ill . 1. L_ e . flge “t nobody, though neither as pompous arc by popular women novelists; Maty 
flmt a fhSn 0^1 n Pp aB b ?h ^ nor as funn y ns Pouter’s. There was a Braddon. Ouldn, Dinah Oraik, Char- 
J\ a J arT hn?t?. P o| j S oioment when he might have been a lmtc Yongc. He finds Mrs Craik’s style 
t<m 1 » somebody, having studied with Millais •• VC ry interesting and beautiful”; 

and Rossetti and exhibited at the Roynl Ouidn writes “a very beautiful story”; 
3 S Academy, but the lure of the civil a f ter a reading of Mrs Gaskell’s Mary 

hk IrtiHM !S? service pension (which he did not live Barinn he asks “why must the poor 

5 fhliSd in f Sn rt i! h fnr5 £ S to rece > ve ) P rov ed loo strong. The suffer”; George Eliot he finds a little 
s* H f S entr y for ^P ril 12 reads: difficult, Mulalemarch is n “wonderful 


with theological themes in a lively 
and up-to-date fashion, relating 


the Christian tradition to the them to what was going on in the 

extraordinary developments in world, to the very end of his life, 

social, political and international The biography has two specially 
affairs which have come about valuable diopters on Barry as a 
since the outbreak of war In 1914. writer and on the content of his 


i . 4 » _.^_ 1 ~ j- * i. nr- iiiwiiu miu itnuw aiiiuuii i^. w. 

SI d, w«»rinhJ EL. Rossetti ut Bireliinntnn aged 54. 


ak of war In 1914. writer and on Ihe content of his 

It’ was his appointment to be writm88 ‘ 
vicar of the University Church in Whether Barry ever found quite 


Saw today in the newspaper the fj nc s tory ... but is sadly prolix and 
account of the death of my old wnnls compression". He also rends fic- 
friend and fellow student D. G. tlon by Disraeli, Dickens, Collins, 
Rossetti ut Hi roll ing ton aged 54. Cooper nnd Trollope. Trollope’s The 
Curiously enough, though his name Eustace Diamonds prompts him to feel 
is so well known in art circles (not guilty about the whole business of 
out of them) I have never seen any novel -reading: “it is a bit uf a waste of 
picture or work of his since student time rending these things, but the 
days, neither do I think have I ever relaxation amuses me it little at limes 


iho possessed brilliant minds, who Oxford in 1927 which gave him his the right position for himself after 
h«t Erepd with distinction in the great opportunity. There were he left Oxford in 1933 U a matter 
S World War and who wrote immense practical difficulties but he open to debate. But that he was a 
L,v< cHaiing the Christian faith overcame them, making the Church man of fortitude and of a fine construc- 
u modem conditions "with insight a centre to which undergraduates tive mind is hardly to be doubted His . 
md originality. One was Charles Rocked on , Sunday evenings and biographer has Riven us an appealing 
Rivhi nt Fam brides the other was organizing the Mission to the Uni- portrait of one who strove to the end to 
hZ* r 2? Safari^ WthJut versity \cA by William Temple in set forth the Christian faith as relevant 

to the needs of the twentieth century. 


rend any nf his poems. I remember when my mind gels weary und tired’ 1 , 
him as a very brilliant clever student Samuel Smiles a ppenrs to he his fnvour- 
... and now he is gone and the pust iic author ana he earnestly reads 


to modem renditions with insight ■ centre tp wrnen unae graauaies 
md originality. One was Charles Rocked on . Sunday . evenings, and 
Riven at Cambridge, the other was organizing the Mtafnlo J U 
Russell Barry at Oxford. Without versity led by William Temple in 
question each hoped to become a 1931, a mission still remembered 

A Buddhist’s Bildung 


By Michael Carrithers 

Edited by Somaratna Balasoorlya and 
ethers 

Wdhlst Studies In Honour of Wal- 
NtiRahula * 

IMpp.OordonFraser. £20. 
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brief but dignified visits to con- 
temporary Sri Lanka, the Abbey of 


ous and self-effacing, but contribute 
significantly to, respectively, our 
knowledge of the history of the blog- 


come up like a vision before me and I Froude, Carlyle and Macaulay for self- 
sec myself and all our band of imDrovcmcnt. thouah hc finds 
students - so full of hope and life for Macaulay heavy going: “ l begin to skip 
the future and now what has he a little here and there Tor it gels rather 
gained and what have 1? - tedious." Vic is happiest revelling in a 

Nearly a ec„Lu 7 taler IWtll «[«' 'renee.^l!. 
remains one of the more widely rBKI'TI? 

cJhorie^Com reign under u sovereign whose 

Charles Compton, despite the publica p ur j t .. character arid lofty ideal or 

IprnnPn *' a ° d * royal life has made lire name of Vifc- 

remam utterly obscure. lor j a Q j.y nonym f lir !nie royalty." 

Although obscure, Compton seems 14 j s own domestic life is not without 


...... — c , - . _ . nia uwil uiiiiivauv nib n inn wnuum 

lo . , b ,f e f acl,y repr^n I ut ,v c of the j|s drawbacks. His wife, whom he 
middle-class middle-aged Victorian near i v u i wnv c refers to as “mv deur 


xzur* - ot w “- s^TrS irs 

E^.ina ton ofto»r.fo™ ha 

toanlloa, a raUgio-phUoaophMfur- 

Pjdual accumulation of the moral m ent of "Ahimsa and Vegetarianism in W®** • 

«d intellectual resources which are Si- History ofBuddhism 8 , limited as it Apart from Udaya Mallairaracn- 
*> plentifully attested to in his writ*. js merely- to the central and eastern chi’s biographical sketch of Rahula 
■£ Hi* formal schooling ended poSoiu of the Eurasian land-mass,' which is Wally a list . of honours, 
he refused to h« naned in his — ..«i (mnarnnhirjillv nnlv R.F.C. Ludowvk * intimate and 


15 1 .formation or Bildung, the 
pwual accumulation of the moral 
Intellectual resources which are 
*> plentifully attested to in his writ-. 

I 11 * formal schooling ended 
* 5 *o he refused to be caned in his 


job, out ihcks amouion, navuig ficylt: "my dear wife lakes such strong 
achieved relative comfort with relative dislikes and seems to take offence so 
ease. He displays the orthodox mental- qil fckly”; "wife refusing tu speak all 
ity of the clerkly civi j servant. When his J ay t<lok away .somc of the peuce*'. His 
routine work as a kind of quartern! as- brothers- tn-law also cause him unxicty. 
ter at the Woolwich dockyard is upset Q ne i s permanently out of work and 
by the government s decision to send lhe othcr is simpl6 Jr not actunlly mad. 
an expeditionary force to Egypt to But (like Mr Poorer) the most worrying 
quell the unruly nationalism ot.Arabi member of his family Is his idle teenage. 
Pasha, his nerves Arc severely strained. i son John , who persistently fails hi^ 
“Mr Gladstone has asked for a vole 01 Ai«rirchtn pvnmt when his hiher’K 


“Mr Gladstone has asked for a vole of clerkship exams when his father's 
credit, And now of course, as it always ambition is to see him "fairly started On 
is, Jurat the last moment every order lhc first nmgs of the ladder.” The lad- 
is oeihg pushed out ^nd changed. ^ er hjcsurnubly lead (o a . secure 
There is a great deal of worry and mche Iri a civil service department, to 




.. ' - foreign .touristimay sylf glimpse aornie awgy because the! Party. preferred not n r ' raont of 0u< ^ h independence is; seen as^ rP r,| 0 na[ politick up 

1 ! (^pp^d.ageimj victim hoobllng an het to antagonize- the parents.- Since . ^ lthe consequence ofthe abilities of such do ^ bt e | Bn( i rirticubfp:. . 

Ulfes*' ^alpng .town or Ullage th^n^^xteiislftnlof the 4 "coWinVuhe’* Lo n 1 ' ’ • ‘ • - men. as tlje skilful ftnd ruthless Shy ja 

street,' . •' every sofcial activity, though Interirieri Uimri . _ » ... - - al-Dawla: and the subsequent decline . whether bfMg,. : 

1 • .rVx*_ ;V.?.- . .v. -tP- .substitute Party. power for lineage ■ • 1 • as the rfisqlt of irtlsmanagemer 

V’ ic'ts j-'- Forwomea of all cl4asijV r lft ! bid over’ <!thiS ■ mitsaijs. of/produb- 'i Even today the Indlari dty of Lyckumv. Asaf al-Dawla, who, Vm ?re! ; st 

. ■ ; i - - wedlock^ wirt a . . bbndage ttori^ by .making : u pibdupHon . teams* enjoys a reputation -for cburfly deca^ informed,' preferred drinking wit 

;.i '.. devoid ■ ■ -selatiniehinl >' (fontent , t»tiidae tjotfi' tilfeagte a'hdyrawjiiction- pale; latWrrday.reflectlph of friends ltd. attii 

• ..Nelthef! bride, tidr groofo .chbse. their brigade” with ji has ! had the - roe eng Jhen U ww the capital of the : chc(res pfjstate; -My. j.. ana nnanw- ra ± r • 

•'v* - ' spouse- jnarriage wae flin affair of 

;■ '.family (or ^‘lfowgc M ) honour,! oftk; Rolitlcal authority the oldsocia) control , Wsteried .with d'Sgusted Tasc 
f.; Vi aettled'Without foe bridd's lreowledge ^.marirlege^rranae-.; 

liA. ments; Occaslona lly, the’ Pmyitselfor Saly(tjjt Ray’s !, suggestion tl 
Youth League standi, itilpio gent Is wa? preferred : to' sex 
who shall vwi-' whbwmtd, . the pudh npWhty:te 

sMld Of the eaali tatiariisin the'cbm- ^ l&tc twenlleth-fentury rtiipds Wt uit- fqr tha 

fourm^' ort 'wppdsbd : to iSfond for, vcbnvjncIqg.;Even,4h'Kitpard! d, 'Bar? : bad nb Bible^belt hlettOrafe 

. and tecb|iblbgy: -After ? 8 ie :.'1911 8 ° wir mbtittpf the plder yerilbn wryty^.:, v-to itsWf'**rL{^ : 


.•W ichool In the south of Sri 
, He was then ordained a 
;•**** in the Buddhist order and 
; {fwnti a traditional monk’s training 
” ' ■ SlnhslesV Pall, Sanskrit, and 
BwkJhitm, 1 This enlistment did little 
- kiqueU bU spirit* howevef, for as a. 

taonk; he became a vigorous; 
■ of customary Buddhist pnic- 
^/sn .advocate of the national 
■*V 6 adenci movement* and even a 
"Wrter.df the trade union struggle 

1 for _ * jJwri.,i..j4 tts_ 


is merely to the central and eastern chi a bjographical skelch oE Kanuia is a great deal of wony and mche in a rivil service department, tp 

portions of the Eurasian land-mass, which 1 ^asteftHy a IgLot honours, annoyance. Lideed last night I could -business as usual” and to the feint • 

ban equal this, geographically onYf EF.CLudowyk noi sleep above an hour all. night ache of surrender, 

meakine touohing Thinking 01 Rahula , men through mental anxiety." A few weeks . 

SpoaKUig. lions . another aspect of the bon- j ater \ e & surprised to End such . As an explanation for not attempting 

Nearly half (he articles In this vol- orand’s activity: his passjonato advo- en ergetic quarter-mastering quite In-; 1° become D. G. Rossetti, Compton 
ume conOem particular ; Issues in cacy of a role for Buddhist raopks as yjoorating; “hard work seems Jo suit waxes philosophical, ah well. Life is a 
Buddhist thought, a proportion humanitarian couusellois and exemp- mc and drive away all ihe indigestion vanity, a pleasant yanuy sometimes but 
which reflects tne great coqmbutiqri jars to those exercising power in Sri gnd dyspepsia”. vapour that paSsethaway at best, 

made by Rahufe to W^lefo under- Lanka. While Jacques Maquel’s ” ™ ^ C®ntp l ?*i 

standlnc of it in hlspeUudd What the excellent article . on contemporary After the inevitable , defeat of the the publication of Jus diary - few pco- 
SStJha Taught, Tsshi .. Yamada’s meditation . • centres in . Sri Pasha ("this wonderfpl. bailie . > . pie achieve so modest a success a ten- 

treaSif . of %Uddhist: : doctrines of Urtka-skllful in Its use of persona foank God for . .this, great; national Tury after the hving of so modest a life.. : 
causation is premissed on Rahuia's journal entries to make impersonal . , . . >. «, > . 


rter df the trade union struggle arnurnents for the perennial unity of points— sths us to remembet that one 
hfch.hp >as briefly jailed).. His : Buddhist thought, and George D, of Rahuia's chief jronceros must 
-viw* English lte learned Bond’s essay ! pn Theravadin scholas- always have been meditation, 
Sfejf ?!; manhood;. And in Ills ; Seism, explores one avCmie ,by which, bhaygna, & word that ^uld aseaulv 
^.(training he continued to Bviddhista have sought to ensdre this be translated formation or .Bth 
:provinclal origins: the ,'unitvi BlraatiMatilaPs brjel article on dung. . 


let . Won 4 consep t , ^and,-. shp might 
iteYdr.haVe.aeen- her ^'grbpnrfc; until, hn 




' Provincial origins:, tbe • .unity, BJmal-Matilaps brief article on 

^“WhW'tnonk Jo matriculate in t he source of error (avidya or mis- 
■'325* Ceylon, at the UniverslQt^ ^. ;cohceptJoii) as conceived ift Buddh-. 
j 2 %; d 1 ® ; pursued bis. doctoral . arrive# .ai a satisfyingly . clear and 

» . Caicqtta, , ftqd n Ws ! acceptable interpretation, though by 

later took hun- to Pari# means other : tban those Rahula. Mm- 
• bo*°r 2 and Chinese. He : g^ft :i . would ; : have . used. Only 

.Works in London. In ! Kamaleswar ': Bhattacharyaa polite 


Christianity, - Society end Education, 


By BisU QreenhiH 

RICHARD ENGLAND! 
Schoonerman . . .V - 

293pp. Bbdley Head. £8,95. 


- M account of the very last days ot. the .. 
.■ ■schooners the first half or the book is : 
interesting and provides a useful his- . 
torical study. 

Schoancmitw is very readable biir 

' J 1 .1.1 fn.u. , -1 ■ anil . 


tpr tbar common human sentimept; if . ‘more WW 1 >' : ■ 

B ...n. ft. A r'nmoanV' 



should have been acknoyr- 
r lhe ■' National Maritime 


ihedMpatt ’ rowuj^ 

mtor. 




:• ■! u. ■■fa'’ it ~t : r k tp. 

^ , ' , V -V5;. :• 



293pp. Bodey Heaa. »,»■ j t ncknoweagea tome rrauuau- rnaiu 
0310 303778 • Agency, wStih chased la e*isffift«en 

with a colloctionof essays on. years aso. should have been acknow- 

'elopment of the Su nda y sch^l The ^^ic aocaunt jt>f Uib life In ami '^ged Ae : ’NatipTial Maritime 

Th 0 place^of the dtild m the aroundhomMrade merchant S^ioi?n-. : . Museum which pow - holds- Jh«| a^a- 
1 gndthprde ofthe^^urim m efi in llieir latof' years 'f .' =i ' , : i 

nn ^DMded Into three parts Out of ■ Appiedore, t)t»w jo its. fourth ;■ • 

wltV Raikes ahd his Age, edition, Mr Slade came of p scli 0 oncr-: j • ■£. :j ’ ? : 

ntiJSmturv ^?eVekmmelits and own jng cqmmnnity and a farnll^tilcli 1 Ttwie Wto. the ntt Wscencei Lof Jljo. 
TO^rhh DS con* Iliad 'bled .deeply involved i with sea-,. : nalhter opd fnUe deftlinar 


waaBtst publi 


.6 a 

if’i 


iSfWSS*} 

• as .moral imw -i -v - , 




*;•■•#" . '■ 






na, ppu me epwr ^ ’ lh ■ 'UteiUuib 4 . begins w inc eany ivzm, ran yew- - liYing, wmaimrw-.yuu^^yiwn mr 

MIL ndl , sooi)3e ; Wne.teeAfh-(Jnturt he , Qgl schooners were built, and ns. Danje Gabriel Rpskeiit and Mu 

,. r .^ ,Bawau.ahd"lW:..jBd^^ i _*®^ ^don’ 1 ■ < ! !!•-,’ when Wtrtdewasfo rtpiddealinm AalkSjn^^ Sargektt. 
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Sea dogs and Africans 


Hunch and instinct 


By T. O. Treadwell 

johnThearnei . T 

The Sure Salvation 
224pp. Faber. £6.50. 

0 571 11670 1 ■ \ 

It Is the early summer of the year 1860, 
and the barque Sure Salvation lies 
becalmed in the South Atlantic, 
festering in the stench of her own 
garbage which the motionless sea will 
not wash away. She is not, to put it 
mildly, a happy ship. Captain Hogarth, 
the master and owner, seems too 
capable and too distinguished for so 
nondescript a vessel end there is an 
ominous tension in his forma! rela- 
tionship with his cold and fiercely 
Calvinist wife. The first officer is a dolt, 
while Reynolds, the cynically efficient 
second officer, is driven by a fury of 
bitterness which totters on the edge of 
the insane. The deckhands exhibit 
varying degrees of sullenness and stu- 
pidity, ana even the cook's boy has 
been reduced by his appalling child- 
hood in the slums of Bristol to an 
animal suspiciousness and cunning. 
Below the deck, in conditions of 
hideous snualor and filth, five hundred 
Africans lie In chains, waiting to be 
sold Into slavery in the plantations of 
Brazil. Only the ship's cook, the free 
American negro Alex Delfossc, seems 
unaffected by the general misery, 
though he is a figure even more 
enigmatic than the rest of the crew, his 
status on board being mysteriously 
high.- 

This is a heady brew, and there will 
be few Tenders who are not securely 
under.its influence when John Hearne 
begins to describe! in a series of deft 
flashbacks, the different roads that 
have brought his characters to their 
present crisis. Captain Hogarth is the 
adoring son of an aristocratic, lady 


disowned by her family following a 
runaway marriage to a poor and grace- 
less curate, and nis consequent hatred 
of monied arrogance lias hindered a 
potentially brilliant career. His wife 
wilt not forget the agonizing pain she 
suffered bearing their only child, con- 
ceived illegitimately and dying soon 
after birth, and regards this as God's 
just punishment for the sins of the 
flesh. Reynolds has seen a spoiled and 
vicious older Sister deprive him of his 


father’s Love and land, while Dunn, the 
officer-hating deckhand, has watched 
his family destroyed in some anony- 
mous Coketown in the brutal grip of 
the industrial revolution. 

By I860, the slave-trade had been 
abolished in England for more than 
fifty years, and a conviction for slaving 
carried the death penalty, but though 

iL. . — ..j f-L. I I tL 


the venture on which Captain Hogarth 
and his crew are engaged is dangerous 
and illegal, the rewards are high, when 
the Sure Salvation reaches its destina- 
tion, its crew members will be able to 
achieve the ambitions which their 
thwarted lives have denied them, but in 
the meantime the ship remains trapped 
in the calm, its encircling filth a neat 
symbol for the moral squalor of its 
enterprise. There are decent and re- 
flective souls among the crew, and it is 
a measure of John Henme's achieve- 
ment that the reader comes to under- 
stand, and even to sympathize with, 
the involvement of such men in the 
beastliness of the slave trade. 

The beastliness isn't played down. 
The most powerful pages in The Sure 
Salvation are those devoted to the 
young African girl whom the sinister. 
Officer Reynolds takes for his mistress. 
Snatched without warning from the 
security of a rich and sustaining culture 
and forced to adapt its theology to a set 
of horrible and entirely incomprehen- 
sible experiences, her misery and her 
baffled courage are admirably con- 
vcyed. Less successful a character, 
muor^uqately, is Alex the cook, whose 


powerful personality turns out to be ■ ■ _ , , ■■?■■■ - 

the motive force behind the venture. A 

man of unbelievably varied accom- By D&VlU WilSOfl 

plishments (among other things he .. . — 

dresses like a dandy, shoots a pistol like 

Wyatt Earp.and knows his Plato), he is JULIAN RATHDONE: 

given to the enunciation of moral Base Case 

profundities in a kind of Huck Finn- l87 Michael j h £6 . 50 . 

cowboy patois which is a painful excep- n 7161 iqq-i 7 

tion to the general occuracy of Mr === ^^^ = -^ ========= ^ = 

Heame's ear for dialogue. «*'■ 

The greatest pleasures offered by ™ c „ £2 L,° f 

know her stern and implacable God, £f a W 

while below decks Reynolds Is instruct- * a > a " 

ing his sensitive African mistress in the d *;§ ree ’ ® 
pronunciation, as her first words of 

English, of the grossest obscenities. mujucations technology. Base 
Underlvina the store and eivina it features drug smuggling, a bomb 
s h a p e We idea that the slaved areno 
freer than the slaves - in the novel’s a ” d 


The days of the village policeman (or 
the precinct cop) are numbered. Con- 
temporary fictional detectives seem 
increasingly to operate in the global 
village, and international crime is their 
beat. It can't be long before high fliers 
in the force will need a language 
degree, a fair grasp of world politics 
ana a working knowledge at com- 
munications technology. Base Case 
features drug smuggling, n bomb at nn 
airport, an attempted separatist coup 
and some shady manoeuvring by 
agents versed in dirty tricks. Not to 


before, by Melville's “Benito Cereno". 
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Knaves of all trades 


By Saykar Altinel 

• • - • • * • - • - ‘ 

LEO BADALIAN (Edltor)r 
Rogues 


Hawaiian's sub-title, which speaks 
of ‘’swindlers” and.** thieves” as weUap 
"confidence men", is also misleading! 

‘ He himself argues in his Introduction 
that rogues are not common criminals,'. 

1 find some of the genuine rogues 1 in 
these atones Seem anxious to beck him. 



hai 


urge to tell stories.goes together with a 

lack of scruple about cheating and ' 

deceiving others. Sometimes the wri- ■■ . . n — — e ■ — j li- 

ters jokingly emphasize this conrieo- 

) tiou, In James Morier’s "Tile Advdn- . Bv T. Tl RinVGKl 

torn 6t mi, crooked a. j. pmyuu , 

deryishei discuss’ various ways of turn- ■ , - r 

Jug the gullibility of the public to their RENNIE AIRTHi • 

-1 advantaK and end up deciding th at the Once a Spy ' 
best and most pleasant method » to rantt e n - ' 

stand in a crowded marketplace, start ^SS’niwS ^ an Cap ^' £6 ' 50 " 

hi i exciting tale and then demand to be u *** U * !WZ J ' '' 

, handsomely paid before revealing the ■ • . 

ending; Elsewhere the victim of a noai Blaiiey , once in British Intelligence, 

1 — li_ , ■ 1 . ,i — ... _ r r* 1 


tale-nineteenth century. Indeed' it deception even when what he is after Is 
J '* Jl " * 1 " " et the edjihr pH: pbt a tjbhpdenco trick as such. Raffles, 


•for 6ven 


n 1977 



grid raHlti dlShb 


o£s hotyal 


d tcVto sm^lTirif Mawbook. Is-a. collection 

yvhiqlv a 

ceedoneah"^ " :T; * 


e\la«-^toH3rt 




mention FSreV Legion Md a 

drcunwtances to positions andacto™ literar i' con « ress - 
that they can neither justify nor under- ■ Julian Rathbone’s detective, Corn- 
stand; salvation is offered in many missioner Jan Argand, belongs to the 
forms, but is never sure. old school of hunch and instinct, but 

Th- : knows his way round the acronyms of 

of^frimdSd ItaSfam have been 


seconded from his home base of Brabt 
(on the coast between Holland and 
Belgium) to Ret as security adviser to 


traded to build an American nuclear 
rSI? t base on the Spanish Virtue Islands. The 

rnmmJrprf ^inhn^poL^c^rnuAi b i® ^^nds have what Argand's American 

contact caUs an “ongoing shortfall 
looser in construction than Rites of\ and Inenl nnnndtion 

will soonlearn'to love the bomb when 
the dollars start to flow. Having sur- 
vived 8 bomb attack on the journey and 
SSSS2 found on arrival that his document case 

has been switched for one containing 
\T£ZTtZT:- heroin, Argand has other things on his 

Ahanrhina nov«i ‘rhl n^nJlvUr nf fh!l ^ nd » toaimy a suspicion that enemies 
absorbing novel. The old power of the t h ’ are trvinn to frame him The 

iastruction seems to be as potent . as- ^Ihe reader's benefit a few deftly 
c ' placed markers to its final destination. 

Argand begins by being an unwitting 

cog in a wheel of international con- 


spiracy, and ends by putting a spoke in 

Occupying a middle ground betw, B 
detective store and political “3? 
the novel needs time to reflect St 
broader implications of Argand's k 
vestigation. The case againstWe^ 
for instance, is put during a £ 
conversation which ArgahdJiajsS 
iocalqn a bus. Most pf these pfcJ, 
weighing the political arid Kg 
issues of nuclear sites on foreign iJJ 
are plausibly dovetailed intothSoS 
tive. but some of them stretch cofe 
dcnce too far. Even less persuasive fa 
the part played by the academri 
assembled on the island to do boom 
to its one literary light (along with 
guavas its only exportable cuaW 
ty). Julian Rathbooe has some fu 
“quoting" from the texts delivered « 
this congress and even involvesArpai 
in a debate on Marxism and fiterarure: 
but, although the parody is accurate ii 
is hard to see why the book needs these 
peripheral allusions. In this context a 
reference to “the essential inSUWJiiy at 
texts” seems more double-edged thin 
was perhaps intended. 

A similar rather forced irony may be 
the point of Argand's remark that he 
never allows the possibility of a coinci- 
dence: in , fact the plot hangs n 
coincidence. That this is less trouble- 
some than it might have been is t 
tribute to Julian Rathbone's dryly 
engaging style. He is an excellent 
mimic, and can etch a character in a 
few lines of dialogue. Argandhimseflis 
an interesting creation, by no means 
entirely sympathetic. A man of monl 
certainties, he can beat up a suspect in 
the course (and cause) of duly but it 
genuinely shocked when he finds the 
same man tortured and garotted; It's a 
nice point that the final ramificatlomof 
the plot (a triumph of tragi-couK 
description .- as the island's m for 
independence: is launched in' the mid- 
dle of a garden party) depend on his 
sense of what ought to hajppen.even if 
he is not wholly certain why it b 
happening. The book ends, nappily. 1 
with the promise of another case; 


acters - the red-headed, aggtesd^ 
attractive former show-jumper, w*. 
an Intelligence agent, Charlotte King- 
ley, for instance - yet at -times 
concealed thread, which should ^ 
the intrigue together heoeatlrtne w- 

himself. ' ,'!• 


SIMON BRETTi 
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INovvld^ingHouSesq.: 


LIBRARIANS 

In Government Departments 

Thera are vacancies in the following Government Departments 
for candidates with professional qualifications end some 
practical experience. (Those expected to obtain professional 
qualifies lions this Summer will be considered.) 

Ministry of Defence * 

Ministry of Defence 

Royal Naval Collage, Greenwich, SE London 
Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst 
United Stated Air Force Library. RAF Alconbury, 
Cambridgeshire 

RAF Staff College, Bracknell, Berks 

Home Office 

Fire Service College, Moreton-ln-Marsh, Gloucestershire 
Police Staff College, BramshHI, Hampshire 

Civil Service Department 

Central Management Library. Old Admiralty Building, 
Whitehall, London 

Further vacancies may arise in these and other Departments. 
Salary: £4SW)-EB746 (London up to £1018 higher). Starting 
salary may ba above the minimum. Promotion prospects. 

For full details and an application form (to be returned 
by 10 July 1881) write to Civil 8Brvfoe Commission, 
Alenaon Link, Basingstoke, Henta, RG21 1JB, or 
telephone Basingstoke 10268) B8661 (answering service 
operates outside office hours). Please quote ref: GIBI624. . 
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IRELAND 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN 

Waterford County Council 

Essential: 

II) Qualification In Ubrarlanshlp except in the case of librarians- 
employed In a permanent capacity In the Irish 
local authority service. 

(2) Experience of Library work. 

13) Knowledge of Irish. 

Salary scale: IRE8.B9B - IRE11.048. 

Age limits: 

25-45 yea re with extensions In certain coses. 

Application forms eta. from 

Application forms ale. from Secretary. Looal Appointment* 
Commission, 1 Lower Grand Canal 8traet Dublin 2. 

Closing data: 18 July 19B1. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE 
of Higher Education 


ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited from 
qualified librarians for the 
above post, bused In the 
Cataloguing section. The 
catalogue Is computer 
produced (BLCMP). • 

Salary: AP3 CES288-EB0O1) , 
for a Chartered Librarian, NJC 
conditions of sendee. 

Further particulars : and 
application forms may be 
obtained from the; Chief 
Administrative Officer, 
Bedford College of Higher 
Education, Ceuldwafl Street, 
Bedford MK42 9AH. 
Applications should be 
returned ae soon as possible. 

T18MQ 


COLLEGE OF ARTS 

UNIVERSITY OF RIYADH SAUDi ARABIA 

TEACHING STAFF VACANCIES 

ENQUSH DEPARTMENT 

Assistant Professor (Male) and Assistant 
Professor (Female) In Linguistics 
Language Instructor with Exparence in 
English Lab. 

□nnsra.1 Condition* 

Faculty member* should hold a Ph.D. In thalr specie lisa Ban, or have 
acquired their academic tltlo at a leeching Institution accredited by 
the University of Riyadh . 

Language Instructors should have qualified (or a B.A- Igeneral 
average not less than GOOD) plus 3 years experience, or a M.A. 


App Nob ilong, accompanied by non-returnable photocopies of 
■osdsmTa and speataHsad experience credential*, should be mailed 


to the Dean, CoUena of Arts, P.O. Box 2456, Riyadh, Saudi Arable. 
Salacted candidates only will ba advised far Interview. 
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BROWN UNIVERSITY 

FULL 

PROFESSOR 
OF ENGLISH 


Specialization In iho British 
Romantlo Period. Outstanding 
publications and evidence of 
continuing Important research, 
09 well as active Involvement In 
ell aspects of graduate and 
undergraduate education, 
eapacleDy thesis direction and 
advising. Starling rail '82. 

Application! to Prof. M. 
Spllka, Baarch Committee, 
Box 1882, Providence HI 
02B12. USA, muat ba 
poatmarhed by October IB, 
1881.EOIAA. tls i(H 
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